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Foreword 



Seizure of the Gilberts and Marshalls deals with amphibious warfare as waged 
by American forces against the Japanese-held atolls of the Central Pacific 
during World War II. The word amphibious y as here used, includes the landing 
and supply of troops in combat as well as the air and naval support of the 
operations. 

The atoll operations described in this volume were amphibious from begin- 
ning to end. They were not simple seaborne hit-and-run raids of the Dieppe 
type. The objective was to secure the atolls as steppingstones to the next 
advance. The islands were relatively small, permitting continual naval and air 
support of the ground operations. 

Some outstanding examples of the co-ordination of fire support by artillery, 
naval gunfire, and air are found in this book. The advantages of simple plans 
and the disadvantages of the more complicated will stand out for the careful 
reader. 

The story of the capture of these atolls of Micronesia offers some of the best 
examples of combined operations that are available in the annals of modern 
war. Ground, sea, and air components were always present, and the effective- 
ness with which they were combined and co-ordinated accounts in large meas- 
ure for the rapid success enjoyed in these instances by American arms. Units of 
the U.S. Navy and the U.S. Marine Corps were active participants in the 
operations and the role they played is treated in this volume as fully as is con- 
sidered appropriate in a series devoted to the history of the U.S. Army in 
World War II. 

From the point of view of strategy, the significance of this volume lies in the 
fact that it tells the story of the beginnings of the drive across the Central Pacific 
toward the Japanese homeland. This concept of defeating Japan by pushing 
directly westward from Hawaii through the island bases of the mid-Pacific was 
traditional in American strategic thinking, but had never been put to test and 
was seriously challenged in some quarters. As is shown here, the test was first 
made in the campaigns against the Gilberts and Marshalls, the outcome was 
successful, and the experience gained was of inestimable value in planning for 
the subsequent conduct of the war in the Pacific. 



Washington, D. C. 
9January 1953 
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Preface 



This volume tells the story of the launching of the Central Pacific drive 
against Japan in late 1943 and early 1944. Specifically, it deals with the am- 
phibious operations against five Central Pacific atolls — Makin, Tarawa, 
Kwajalein, Majuro, and Eniwetok. It was in these battles that American 
amphibious doctrine received its first critical test in the Pacific war, and the vic- 
tories achieved made possible a continuation of the highly important drive 
against Japan’s perimeter of island defenses in the Carolines, Marianas, Vol- 
cano Islands, and Ryukyus. 

Numerically speaking, the Army’s contribution to the forces responsible for 
the capture of these atolls was not as great as that of the Marine Corps. Yet the 
Army’s role was a major one and is here set forth in minute detail. If the activ- 
ities of other participating U.S. services receive less attention in these pages, it 
is only because this volume is by definition a part of the history of the U.S. 
Army in World War II. 

For a variety of reasons this book has been a long time in preparation. A 
draft was prepared by Mr. Edmund G. Love, then set aside, to be taken up 
later by the undersigned for extensive revision, correction, and elaboration. The 
authors’ debts for aid and assistance are too numerous to acknowledge in detail. 
Dr. Louis Morton and Dr. John Miller, jr., during their respective tenures as 
Chief of the Pacific Section, Office of the Chief of Military History, read every 
page with care and discrimination and offered invaluable guidance. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Miller prepared a separate study of the strategic background of the 
operations which was used as the basis for the first and part of the second chap- 
ter. Dr. Kent Roberts Greenfield, Chief Historian, Department of the Army, 
gave liberally of his time and advice. To Maj. Gen. Orlando Ward, formerly 
Chief of Military History, Col. George G. O’Connor, Chief of War Histories 
Division, and the military members of their staff a great debt is owed for their 
sympathetic interest, technical assistance, and supervision of the publication of 
the volume. 

Mr. Wsevolod Aglaimoff and Mr. Charles von Luettichau not only pre- 
pared the maps but offered many important suggestions regarding tactical de- 
tails. Mr. Thomas Wilds did a distinguished job of piecing together the com- 
plicated and often obscure story of Japanese defensive preparations and battle 
operations. Miss Margaret Plumb checked all the footnotes of the original draft 
for accuracy. Miss Mary Ann Bacon edited the manuscript and prepared the 
index with imagination as well as meticulous care, and Mr. Allen R. Clark was 




copy editor. Maj. Arthur T. Lawry and Miss Margaret Tackley are responsible 
for the selection of photographs. Mr. Israel Wice and his staff, Miss Lois Aldrich 
of the Departmental Records Branch, Office of the Adjutant General, U.S. 
Army, and Mrs. Vivian McCoy and Mr. Paul Rugen of the Records and Re- 
search Section, Historical Branch, G-3, Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps, are 
to be thanked for their aid in the gathering of the documents and other source 
materials that made up the frame work of the volume. Mrs. Martha Willoughby 
and Mrs. Marguerite Bartz typed the manuscript. 

To the historical sections of the other U.S. services special thanks are due for 
unfailing co-operation. Lt. Col. Frank Hough, USMC, Lt. Col. Harry Edwards, 
USMC, and the staff of the Historical Branch, G-3, Headquarters, U.S. 
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CHAPTER I 



The Decision To Strike 
Through the Central Pacific 



In November 1943 American forces 
successfully invaded the Gilbert Islands, 
which the Japanese had wrested from 
British control shortly after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor almost two years earlier. 
Thus the United States initiated the great 
westward drive across the Central Pacific 
that would eventually bring Allied forces 
to the very doorstep of the Japanese home- 
land. This drive would constitute the 
northern or upper part of a two-pronged 
movement against the heart of Japanese 
military and economic power in the Pa- 
cific. The lower prong would be repre- 
sented by General Douglas MacArthur’s 
steady progress up the Solomon Islands, 
up the northern coast of New Guinea, and 
into the Philippine Islands. But it was to 
the Central Pacific route, westward from 
Hawaii through the myriad islands and 
atolls of Micronesia, that the American 
strategic planners had assigned the “main 
effort” in the war against Japan. Along 
this path U.S. naval, ground, and air 
forces under command of Admiral Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz were to begin a series of 
amphibious assaults of size and scope un- 
paralleled in the history of oceanic war- 
fare. 



Prewar Plans 

There was nothing new in the idea that 
the United States would have to seize 
strategic island bases in the Central Pa- 
cific in the event of a war against Japan. 
Throughout the 1920’s and 1930’s stra- 
tegic planners in Washington had prepared 
a series of plans, designated the Orange 
plans, to provide for that contingency. 
All of these chose the Central Pacific as 
the main avenue of approach for a deci- 
sive move against the prospective enemy. 
The first Orange plan, approved by the 
Joint Army and Navy Board in 1924, con- 
ceived of an offensive war against Japan 
that would be essentially naval in charac- 
ter. By cutting the Japanese Empire’s sea 
routes, and by air and naval operations, 
Japan, it was believed, could be isolated. 
The plan further provided that troops 
from the continental United States would 
be assigned to seize and hold islands in the 
Central Pacific, including the Marshall 
group, and that large bodies of troops 
would be dispatched to reinforce the Phil- 
ippines. 

Between 1925 and 1938 this original 
Orange plan was revised many times. In 
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the final revision it was decided that the 
Philippines could be defended by their 
peacetime garrison plus whatever other 
local forces were available, without rein- 
forcements from the United States. But 
none of the changes affected one basic 
aspect of the plan — U.S. naval forces 
would move westward through the islands 
of the Central Pacific to establish naval 
dominance in the western waters of that 
ocean. 

The Orange plans had been prepared 
on the assumption that only the United 
States and Japan would be at war. By 
1941 this assumption was no longer valid. 
The emergence of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
Axis, the American decision to support 
Great Britain in her struggle against Ger- 
many and Italy, and the growing realiza- 
tion that the United States was likely to 
become involved in war against the Axis 
caused American and British officials to 
prepare tentative plans for combined ac- 
tion. The last American plan made before 
7 December 1941 was prepared on the as- 
sumption that the United States and 
Britain would be allied and at war with a 
combination of enemy powers and was 
designated Rainbow 5. Although never 
formally approved by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, it was the plan put into 
effect at the outbreak of war between the 
United States and the Axis Powers. In the 
belief that Germany was the major enemy 
and would have to be defeated first, Rain- 
bow 5 declared the Atlantic-European 
theater to be the main area of operations. 
In the Pacific and the Far East the Allies 
would assume a role primarily defensive, 
although limited naval offensive measures 
were to be undertaken at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Specifically, the U.S. Army was to help 
defend the Hawaiian and the Philippine 
Islands, and to help hold the entrance to 



Manila Bay. The U.S. Navy’s role in the 
Pacific was naturally more extensive. The 
Navy was to conduct raids, defend such 
American bases as Wake, Guam, Midway, 
and Samoa, “prepare to capture” the 
Japanese Mandated Islands and establish 
a fleet base at Truk, maintain the line of 
communications between the United 
States and the Philippines, and establish 
naval superiority in the western Pacific. 1 
Thus, with the assignment to the U.S. 
Navy of the task of seizing the Japanese 
Mandated Islands, including Truk, the 
role of the Central Pacific in the forthcom- 
ing war was reaffirmed. 

Pacific Organization and Early Strategy 

The success of Japan’s offensive moves 
in late 1941 and the first months of 1942 
did not completely invalidate all Pacific 
provisions of Rainbow 5, but it did post- 
pone any attempt to carry out the offen- 
sive provisions in the early part of 1942. 2 
By May 1942 the Japanese had seriously 
weakened the U.S. Pacific Fleet, had 
seized the Philippines, Wake, Guam, and 
the Gilberts, had captured Malaya, 
Burma, and the Netherlands Indies, and 
had installed themselves in the Bismarck 
Archipelago-New Guinea-Solomons area. 
They held an enormous perimeter of bases 
that included the Kurils, the Marianas, 
Wake, the Marshalls, Rabaul in New 
Britain, the Netherlands Indies, and 
Malaya, with outposts in the Gilberts, the 

1 Information on Orange and Rainbow plans is 
derived from Louis Morton, The Fall of the Philip- 
pines , UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD 
WAR II (Washington, 1953), Ch. IV. 

2 Morton, Fall of Philippines , p. 79. An exception 
must be made for U.S. submarine warfare. As Ad- 
miral Richmond Kelly Turner, USN (Ret), points 
out, “. . . the first major naval offensive — that of 
the Pacific Fleet submarines — began the day war 
broke out.” (Ltr, Adm Turner to Maj Gen Orlando 
Ward, 12 Feb 52, Incl 1, p. 3, OGMH.) 
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Solomons, and New Guinea. They ap- 
parently expected the United States to 
grow war- weary launching attacks against 
these strong positions, and to give up the 
fight and agree to a negotiated peace. 3 

But by mid- 1942 the Japanese had over- 
reached themselves. Confident after their 
first successes, they decided to capture 
positions in the Aleutians, the Fijis, Samoa, 
New Caledonia, and Midway, enlarge 
their holdings in New Guinea, and then to 
expand the main perimeter to include the 
newly won bases as well as the Gilberts. 
Seizure of Port Moresby in New Guinea 
and of the Fijis, Samoa, and New Cale- 
donia would have cut the line of com- 
munications between the United States 
and Australia. Thus isolated, Australia 
could not be used as a base for Allied 
counteroffensives. 

Frustrated in their attempt to take Port 
Moresby by the Allied Coral Sea victory 
in early May 1942, the Japanese turned to 
Midway and the Aleutians and met with 
disaster. Although they did obtain foot- 
holds in the Aleutians, their effort against 
Midway was a costly failure. In the Battle 
of Midway, 3-4 June 1942, the U.S. 
Pacific Fleet destroyed four large aircraft 
carriers plus hundreds of planes and many 
of their best-trained pilots. Thus crippled, 
the Japanese Combined Fleet was no longer 
capable of offensive action. The time had 
come for the Allies to seize the initiative. 
The groundwork had already been laid 
since the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS), 
who had been assigned responsibility for 
the strategic direction of the war in the 
Pacific, had already organized the Pacific 
theater and undertaken measures to ini- 
tiate at least limited offensives. 

The Joint Chiefs on 30 March 1942, 
with the approval of President Roosevelt 
and the Allied governments concerned, 
had organized the Pacific theater into two 



great commands — the Southwes t Pacific 
Area and the Pacific Ocean Areas. (Map 1 ) 
The Southwest Pacific Area, under Gen- 
eral MacArthur, consisted principally of 
Australia, New Guinea, the Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago, the Netherlands Indies, the 
Philippines, and adjacent waters. 

The Pacific Ocean Areas 4 included 
nearly all the rest of the Pacific Ocean. It 
encompassed virtually everything south 
of the Bering Strait, west of continental 
United States, north of the South Pole, 
and east of the Southwest Pacific Area and 
China. The Pacific Ocean Areas was di- 
vided into three commands: the North 
Pacific, which stretched north of latitude 
42° north; the South Pacific, which lay 
south of the equator and east of the South- 
west Pacific; and the Central Pacific, lying 
between the equator and latitude 42° 
north. Major islands and groups in the 
Central Pacific were the Hawaiian Islands, 
Wake, part of the Gilberts, the Marshalls, 
the Carolines, the Marianas, the Bonins, 
the Ryukyus, Formosa, and the Japanese 
home islands. 5 

Commander in Chief, Pacific Ocean 



3 For a detailed discussion of Japanese strategy, 
strength, and dispositions see below, Ch. IV. 

4 The directive establishing the command used 
“Area.” Memo, JCS for President, 30 Mar 42, incl 
Directive to GINCPOA and Directive to Supreme 
Commander, SWPA, ABC 323.31 POA (1-29-42), 
1-B. Usage has authorized the plural, however. 

5 By the 30 March directive a third command, the 
Southeastern Pacific Area, was set up but never be- 
came a theater of operations and so lapsed into in- 
significance. Directly under Admiral Ernest J. King 
rather than Admiral Nimitz, its western limit ran 
from Antarctica northward along the meridian of 
100° west to latitude 11° north and thence east to 
the coast of Central America. 

On 2 July 1942 the boundary between the South 
and Southwest Pacific Areas was moved from 160° 
to 159° east longitude in order to place Guadalcanal 
and adjacent islands in the South Pacific Area. (Joint 
Directive for Offensive Opns in SWPA Agreed on 
by U.S. Chiefs of Staff, 2 Jul 42, OPD 381, Sec. II, 
Case 83). 
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Areas, with headquarters at Pearl Harbor, 
was Admiral Nimitz, who concurrently 
served as Commander in Chief, U.S. 
Pacific Fleet. By the terms of his orders 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Nimitz com- 
manded virtually all Allied forces in his 
areas. He directly commanded the Central 
and North Pacific Areas, but according to 
his instructions he appointed a subordi- 
nate as Commander, South Pacific Area. 
After October 1942 this post was held by 
Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr. 

Missions assigned Nimitz and Mac- 



Arthur were practically the same. They 
were to hold bases essential to the security 
of the U.S. -Australia line of communica- 
tions, support operations that would con- 
tain the Japanese, support the defense of 
North America, protect necessary sea and 
air communications, and prepare for major 
amphibious offensives. 

The first offensive moves of the Allies in 
the Pacific were undertaken in accordance 
with the basic Allied strategy for the con- 
duct of the war — Germany would be de- 
feated first and, pending the defeat of the 
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German forces, the Allies would defend in 
the Pacific. But it had long been agreed 
that the Commonwealth of Australia and 
the Dominion of New Zealand, valuable 
as integral economic and political units of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
as bases for future operations, would not 
be allowed to fall to the enemy. It was 
therefore necessary that the Allies hold the 
British Pacific possessions and retain con- 
trol of the vital lines of communications to 
them. In early 1942 a substantial number 
of forces were sent from the United States 
to Australia and the bases along the line of 
communications. Defense of that line was 
also a primary mission of the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet. 

Thus, when that fleet thrashed the 
Japanese at Midway, the Joint Chiefs 5 
next move was clear. With the Japanese 
infiltrating southward from Rabaul 
through the Solomons and New Guinea 
toward the line of communications and 
Port Moresby, General George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, and Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, Commander in 
Chief, U.S. Fleet, and Chief of Naval 
Operations, on 2 July 1942 ordered the 
South and Southwest Pacific forces to ad- 
vance through the Solomons and New 
Guinea to seize Rabaul and remove the 
enemy threats. Forces of the two areas 
moved promptly to the attack, and in the 
lengthy Guadalcanal and Papua Cam- 
paigns, which dragged on until early 1943, 
succeeded in halting the enemy’s south- 
ward advance. 6 

By February 1943 the armed forces of 
the two areas were still far from capturing 
Rabaul, but they had insured the safety of 
the line of communications between the 
United States and the British Pacific do- 
minions. With the Japanese on the defen- 
sive, the supply lines fairly safe, and Allied 



air and surface strength on the increase, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff could consider the 
possibility of further offensive operations 
in the Pacific, especially in the areas under 
Nimitz 5 immediate command. 



The Casablanca Conference 

While the Guadalcanal and Papua 
Campaigns were slowly drawing to a close, 
American and British planners met once 
more to decide, among other things, a 
future course of operations for the Pacific 
theater. The meeting was convened in 
Casablanca, French Morocco, in January 
of 1943. In attendance were President 
Roosevelt with the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and Prime Minister Winston S. 
Churchill accompanied by the British 
Chiefs of Staff. 7 

At Casablanca, although the British 
and Americans were agreed on such larger 
issues as the necessity for beating Germany 
first, there were some points of disagree- 
ment that had to be settled before the 
Allied program for 1943 could be deter- 
mined. The British were generally reluc- 

6 See John Miller, jr., Guadalcanal: The First Of- 
fensive, UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD 
WAR II (Washington, 1949); Samuel Milner, Victory 
in Papua, UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD 
WAR II (Washington, 1955); Samuel Eliot Morison, 
HISTORY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OP- 
ERATIONS IN WORLD WAR II, Vol. IV, Coral 
Sea, Midway, and Submarine Actions (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1949), and Vol. V, The 
Struggle for Guadalcanal (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1949); Maj. John L. Zimmerman, 
USMCR, The Guadalcanal Campaign (Washington, 
1949); Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea Cate, 
eds., THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD 
WAR II, Vol. IV, The Pacific: Guadalcanal to Saipan, 
August 1942 to July 1944 (hereafter cited as AAF IV) 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950). 

7 The Joint Chiefs of Staff together with the British 
Chiefs of Staff, or their representatives in Washing- 
ton, constituted the Combined Chiefs of Staff (CCS). 
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AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES AT CASABLANCA CONFERENCE. Back 
row, standing, left to right: Mr. Harry L. Hopkins; Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Commanding 
General, Army Air Forces; Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Commanding General, Services of Sup- 
ply; Mr. W Averell Harriman, Lend-Lease Coordinator in Great Britain. Front row, seated, left 
to right : General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army; President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander in Chief, U.S. Fleet, and Chief of Naval Operations. 



tant to go immediately as far in the Pacific 
as the Americans desired . 8 

The position taken by the American 
representatives was that, having seized the 
the initiative from Japan the previous 
August at Guadalcanal, it would be un- 
wise to relinquish it and allow the Japanese 
to dig in too strongly or to mount a 
counteroffensive. Throughout the confer- 
ence they continually stressed the impor- 
tance of keeping constant pressure on 
Japan. The British, on the other hand, 
expressed their opposition to greater efforts 
in the Pacific at that time. They reminded 



their American colleagues of the extreme 
importance of beating Germany first, and 
in that connection of giving substantial aid 
to the Soviet Union. The Japanese, they 
suggested, should be contained by limited 
offensives until Germany fell . 9 

The most articulate spokesman for the 
American position was Admiral King, 
who introduced the question of a Central 

8 For a more complete discussion see John Miller, 
jr., “The Casablanca Conference and Pacific Strat- 
egy,” Military Affairs, XIII (1949), 209-15. 

9 CCS 135, 26 Dec 42, title: Basic Strategic Con- 
cept for 1943; CCS 135/1, 2 Jan 43, title: Basic 
Strategic Concept for 1943 — The European Theater. 
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Pacific offensive to the Combined Chiefs 
in the afternoon of 14 January. He began 
his discussion with an analysis of the 
strategic situation in the Pacific, where, he 
declared, the Allies were engaging the 
enemy on four fronts: the Alaska- Aleu- 
tians area, the Hawaii-Midway line, the 
South and Southwest Pacific Areas, and 
the China-Burma-India theater. After 
pointing out that the object of the Guadal- 
canal and Papuan operations was to se- 
cure the approaches to northeast Aus- 
tralia, and that Rabaul was the key to the 
situation there, he brought forward the 
problem of where to go after Rabaul was 
captured by the Allies. 

The Philippine Islands, King advocated 
should certainly be a major objective, 
although he was not prepared at that time 
to rule out completely the possibility of 
driving through the Aleutians against the 
Japanese home islands. As between the 
East Indies and the Philippines, the latter 
was preferable since an attack on the 
Indies would be a frontal assault against 
a strong position, whereas the Philippines 
could be taken on the flank. Although 
King did not make the point explicitly, 
implicit in his analysis was the fact that 
seizure of the Philippines would cut off 
Japan from the vast riches of the Indies, 
especially oil, since the Philippines squarely 
blocked the sea routes between Japan and 
the Indies. 

With the Philippines as a major objec- 
tive, King argued, the next problem was 
the selection of a route of approach. He did 
not definitely commit himself on that 
point, though from his analysis it appears 
that he favored the Central Pacific. For 
years, he observed, the Naval War College 
had been studying the question of how to 
recapture the Philippines in the event they 
were taken by the enemy. Three routes of 



approach had been considered: an ap- 
proach from the north to Luzon via the 
Aleutians; a southern route that was out- 
flanked by enemy bases; and a direct route 
through the Central Pacific. The direct 
thrust, King declared, would necessitate 
“establishing a base in the northwestern 
Marshalls and then proceeding to Truk 
and the Marianas.” Later in the meeting 
he spoke strongly in favor of taking Truk 
and the Marianas. Both Admiral King 
and General Marshall re-emphasized the 
importance of keeping the Japanese under 
pressure by retaining the initiative, for, as 
King warned, there was always the danger 
that the Japanese might mass their re- 
maining aircraft carriers for another great 
strike at either Midway or Samoa. 10 

Three days later the American repre- 
sentatives at Casablanca submitted a more 
detailed proposal for immediate opera- 
tions in the Pacific. Again arguing that it 
was essential that the Japanese be kept 
under “continual pressure sufficient in 
power and extent to absorb the disposable 
Japanese military effort,” they proposed 
that the following steps be taken: 

1 . Seizure and consolidation of positions 
in the Solomons and in eastern New 
Guinea up to the Huon Peninsula, and of 
the New Britain-New Ireland area; 

10 Min, 56th mtg CCS, 14 Jan 43. Proceedings and 
papers of the Casablanca Conference are filed in 
sequence with the CCS and JCS minutes and papers. 
They were also printed and bound, along with the 
proceedings of the meetings Jpetween the President 
and Prime Minister, in a volume entitled Casablanca 
Conference: Papers and Minutes of Meetings (edited 
and printed by the CCS, 1943)' and filed in the office 
of the G-3. See also Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and 
Hopkins : An Intimate History (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948), Ch. XXVII, for an analysis of the 
conference from Harry Hopkins’ point of view. The 
discussion of strategy at the Casablanca Conference 
will be more fully treated in Maurice Matloff, The 
Strategy of Coalition Warfare, 1943-1944, a volume 
now in preparation for this series. 
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2. Seizure of Kiska and Agattu in the 
Aleutians; 

3. Seizure of the Gilberts, Marshalls, 
and Carolines (including Truk) after the 
capture of Rabaul; 

4. Occupation of New Guinea as far as 
the Dutch border as an extension of the 
Truk operation; and 

5. Operations in Burma to keep China 
in the war and to intensify attacks by 
China-based planes against shipping. 

Increases in Allied forces for the Pacific 
and Burma in 1943 would partly depend 
on what the Japanese did, but the rein- 
forcements were planned: 250,000 air and 
ground troops, 500 planes, the larger por- 
tion of new U.S. warships, 1,250,000 tons 
of shipping, and reinforcements to the 
British Eastern Fleet for Burma. 11 

Once more the British objected on the 
ground that Pacific operations might di- 
vert enough Allied strength to jeopardize 
the fight against Germany. Again both 
King and Marshall rose to defend the 
American position. To the British sugges- 
tion that the Allies confine their Pacific 
operations in 1943 to Rabaul and Burma 
alone, King replied that there were re- 
sources available to include the Marshalls 
as well. The month of May might find 
Rabaul in Allied hands, he argued, and 
since the Burma campaign would not be- 
gin until November, combat forces would 
remain idle in the interim unless they 
could be re-employed in the Marshalls. 
General Marshall was able to allay the 
British worries that Pacific offensives would 
cut into operations against Germany by 
proposing that the Gilberts- Marshalls- 
Carolines invasions be undertaken u with 
the resources available in the theater.” The 
British finally assented, and there were no 
more disagreements at Casablanca over 
Pacific strategy. 12 



Thus, for their Pacific program for 1943, 
the Allies decided to “make the Aleutians 
as secure as may be,” to advance north- 
west from Samoa to protect the line of 
communications to Australia, and to 
mount diversionary operations against the 
Malay Barrier. They decided to advance 
directly west “as practicable” through the 
Central Pacific toward the line Truk- 
Guam, particularly against the Marshall 
Islands, in conjunction with operations 
against Rabaul, whose capture in 1943 
was practically taken for granted. The ad- 
vance through the Central Pacific would 
not be allowed to prejudice the recapture 
of Burma, nor would there by any north- 
ward advance from Rabaul toward Truk 
and Guam unless sufficient forces were 
available to complete the task and follow 
up. 13 

As far as Pacific strategy was concerned, 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff had accom- 
plished much at Casablanca. They had 
expounded in some detail the significance 
of Pacific operations to their British col- 
leagues, and had secured approval of at 
least a start on the drive across the Central 
Pacific in 1943. The possibility of begin- 
ning the advance was of course closely 
connected with MacArthur’s and Halsey’s 
operations against Rabaul. 

Mac Arthur’s Strategic Plans 

At his headquarters in Brisbane, Gen- 
eral MacArthur had been preparing for 
the recapture of Rabaul for some time, and 

11 CCS 153 (Revised), 17 Jan 43, title: Situation to 
be Created in the Eastern Theater (Pacific and 
Burma) in 1943. 

12 Min, 60th mtg CCS, 18 Jan 43. 

13 Proceedings of the last meeting, Casablanca 
Conf, pp. 154-69; CCS 155/1, 19 Jan 43, title: Con- 
duct of the War in 1943; CCS 1 68, 22 Jan 43, title: 
Conduct of the War in the Pacific Theater in 1943; 
CCS 170/2, 23 Jan 43, title: Final Report to the Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister Summarizing Decisions by 
the CCS. 
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by February 1943 had completed a de- 
tailed, comprehensive plan known as 
Elkton. 14 In addition, he and his staff 
were considering ways and means to ac- 
complish the ultimate defeat of Japan. 
Looking far into the future, they concluded 
that the recapture of Rabaul would gain 
“important, but not decisive advantages” 
that would help future operations but 
would not adversely affect Japan’s war 
economy. In order to strike a great blow at 
the enemy’s capacity to wage war, Mac- 
Arthur and his planners reasoned, Japan 
should be cut off from the Netherlands 
Indies with its great quantities of oil, tin, 
and rubber. If the Allies seized the Philip- 
pines and developed air and naval bases 
there, Japan could be denied access to the 
Indies. Thus far MacArthur’s conclusions 
agreed with those expressed by the U.S. 
Chiefs of Staff at Casablanca. But there 
was one major difference — the route of 
approach. 

Whereas the Joint Chiefs had clearly 
intimated that the Philippines were to be 
approached through the Central Pacific, 
MacArthur concluded that a drive through 
the Marshalls and Carolines would have 
to be made without land-based air support, 
would be slow, would cost heavily in naval 
power and shipping, and would “require a 
re-orientation of front.” Since according to 
his reasoning the Central Pacific route was 
unwise, MacArthur desired that after he 
and Halsey had captured Rabaul, South- 
west Pacific forces should advance west 
along the north coast of New Guinea and 
thence into Mindanao in the southern 
Philippines. Neutralization of the Palaus 
and seizure or neutralization of various 
islands in the Banda and Arafura Seas 
would protect the flanks of the advance. 15 
This long-range plan prepared by General 
MacArthur’s headquarters was designated 
Reno. 



In March 1943 representatives of the 
Central, South, and Southwest Pacific 
Areas convened in Washington to meet 
with the Joint Chiefs and Joint Staff Plan- 
ners in a series of sessions known as the 
Pacific Military Conference. This confer- 
ence paid only slight attention to the Cen- 
tral Pacific; its primary purpose was to 
decide what should be the next immediate 
steps in the South and Southwest Pacific 
theaters. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not 
at this time apprised of MacArthur’s Reno 
plan, but they were given the full details of 
Elkton. 

Elkton contemplated a drive against 
Rabaul along two axes — through New 
Guinea and New Britain on the west and 
through the Solomons to New Ireland on 
the east — to culminate in a converging 
assault on Rabaul. But to execute Elkton 
would have required 22% divisions and 
45 groups of aircraft. The South and 
Southwest Pacific Areas together had a 
total of only 15% trained divisions and 
less than half enough aircraft. Some rein- 
forcements could be provided, but the 
everlasting scarcity of troop transports and 
cargo ships prevented reinforcement on 
anything like the scale required by Elk- 
ton. As a result, the Joint Chiefs decided 
not to try to take Rabaul in 1943. Cutting 
the objectives for 1943 in half, they ordered 
MacArthur and Halsey to take Woodlark 
Island and Kiriwina (Trobriand Islands) 
in the Solomon Sea, to seize the Lae- 
Salamaua-Finschhafen-Madang area of 

14 GHQ SWPA, Elkton Plan for the Seizure 
and Occupation of the New Britain- New Ireland- 
New Guinea Area, 12 and 28 Feb 43 versions. A copy 
of the 12 February Elkton is in OCMH files; a copy 
of the 28 February version is in G-3 files. For a more 
detailed treatment, see John Miller, jr., Cartwheel: 
The Reduction of Rabaul, a forthcoming volume in 
this series; for MacArthur’s earlier plans see Milner, 
Victory in Papua. 

15 GHQ SWPA, Estimate of Situation and Rough 
Draft, Reno Plan, 25 Feb 43, OCMH. 
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New Guinea, to capture western New 
Britain, and to drive through the Solomons 
to southern Bougainville. 16 

Thus, the Pacific Military Conference of 
March settled for the time being the imme- 
diate future in MacArthur’s and Halsey’s 
theaters of operation. By curtailing the list 
of objectives to be captured in 1943, the 
conference also indirectly gave impetus to 
the Central Pacific drive since any addi- 
tion to the total shipping, manpower, and 
equipment that might be made available 
to the Pacific in the future would not have 
to be sent to bolster the capture of Rabaul. 
Instead, it could be assigned to Nimitz’ 
Central Pacific theater. It remained for the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff to come to a final 
decision at their next meeting in respect to 
forthcoming operations in the Central Pa- 
cific and to determine which of the two 
theaters, MacArthur’s or Nimitz’, should 
be allocated priority in the drive against 
Japan. 

The Washington Conference and the Strategic 
Plan for the Defeat of Japan 

In May 1943 President Roosevelt and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff met once more 
with Prime Minister Churchill and the 
British Chiefs of Staff, this time in Wash- 
ington. The purpose of the Washington 
conference, which is generally known by 
its code name Trident, was to re-examine 
Allied strategy for 1943 in the light of 
changes in the situation since the meeting 
at Casablanca. Little had developed in the 
Pacific since early February, and the con- 
ference concerned itself primarily with the 
European bomber offensive, the cross- 
Channel attack, possible operations after 
the seizure of Sicily, and the Burma-China- 
India theater. 17 But the conference was 
called upon to consider a tentative plan for 



the war in the Pacific drawn up after Casa- 
blanca by the highest American strategists. 

This plan, prepared by the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and their subordinate com- 
mittees 18 and submitted to the Washing- 
ton conference on 20 May 1943, was en- 
titled “The Strategic Plan for the Defeat 
of Japan.” 19 “Strategic Plan” was actually 
a misnomer. It was not a plan according to 
strict military definition, for it gave no esti- 
mates of enemy strength and dispositions, 
did not mention the types and numbers of 
Allied forces that would be required to 
accomplish the missions it described, said 
nothing about command or commanders, 
and did not establish time schedules. 
Nevertheless, although more of a set of 
ideas than a plan, the “Strategic Plan” be- 
came the cornerstone of Pacific strategy 
for the remainder of 1943 and for 1944. 
Furthermore, it diverged widely from 
MacArthur’s strategic concepts as ex- 
pressed in Reno. 

The plan as it stood in May 1943 in- 
volved operations by China, Great Britain, 
and the United States. It also apparently 
encompassed action by the Pacific domin- 



16 GHQ SWPA, Elkton Plan for the Seizure and 
Occupation of the New Britain-New Ireland-New 
Guinea Area, 28 Feb 43; Notes on Pacific Conf Held 
in March 1943, DRB AGO; JCS 238/5/D, 28 Mar 
43, Directive: Plan for Opns for Seizure of the Solo- 
mon Islands-New Guinea-New Britain-New Ireland 
Area. In the end, Rabaul was never assaulted, but 
was neutralized by air action. For a fuller discussion 
of these and related points see Miller, Cartwheel. 

17 Records of the conference are in the volume, 
Trident Conference, May 1943, Papers and Minutes 
of Meetings (edited and printed by CCS, 1943), copy 
in G-3 files. 

18 The subordinate committees included the Joint 
War Plans Committee (JWPC), the Joint Strategic 
Survey Committee QSSC), and the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners (JPS). 

19 JSSC 40/2, 3 Apr 43; JPS 67/4, 28 Apr 43; JCS 
287, 7 May 43; JCS 287/1, 8 May 43; CCS 220, 14 
May 43. All bear the title “Strategic Plan for the De- 
feat of Japan” or something very similar. 
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ions of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, although these were not mentioned 
by name. 

The ultimate objective of all operations 
was naturally the unconditional surrender 
of Japan. It was then thought that secur- 
ing unconditional surrender might require 
an Allied invasion of the Japanese home 
islands, although the U.S. Chiefs of Staff 
and their subordinates agreed that control 
of the sea, especially of the western Pacific, 
might bring about unconditional surren- 
der without invasion, and even without an 
air offensive. If invasion proved necessary, 
it could not be successful unless the Japa- 
nese will to resist had been seriously weak- 
ened. Undermining the enemy’s powers of 
resistance and his desire to keep fighting 
by a large, sustained air offensive against 
the home islands was regarded as the best 
method. The possibility of employing air 
bases in the Kuril Islands, Formosa, and 
Siberia to mount the offensive was dis- 
cussed, but it was agreed that China 
offered the best sites. 20 China would thus 
have to be maintained, and United States 
and British forces would need to fight their 
way to China in order to secure a good 
port, preferably Hong Kong. 

The two Allies would, according to the 
plan, get to China by three general routes: 
through Burma; through the Strait of 
Malacca and the South China Sea to 
Hong Kong from the west; and from the 
east across the Pacific and through the 
Celebes Sea to Hong Kong. The British, 
assisted by the Americans and Chinese, 
would recapture Burma, and would make 
the drive through the Strait of Malacca to 
Hong Kong by a series of amphibious 
operations. The Chinese would help cap- 
ture Hong Kong and with American aid 
would seize and defend the necessary air 
base sites. Meanwhile, United States forces 



would be driving through the Celebes Sea 
to Hong Kong. Then China, Great Britain, 
the United States, and apparently the Pa- 
cific dominions would join forces in a 
grand air bombardment of Japan. Noth- 
ing was said about the invasion of Japan 
beyond the statement that it might be nec- 
essary. Although exact timing was not 
discussed, it was then generally thought 
that the final advances would not be un- 
dertaken before the fall of Germany, and 
might last until 1948. 

The next problem dealt with by the plan 
was that of the selection of the route and 
methods by which U.S. forces would ap- 
proach Hong Kong from the east. Here 
was one of the basic strategic decisions of 
the Pacific war. United States forces, it 
was decided, were to advance westward 
from Pearl Harbor through the Central 
Pacific, and through the South and South- 
west Pacific Areas to open a line of com- 
munications to the Celebes Sea, recapture 
the Philippine Islands, secure control of 
the northern part of the South China Sea, 
and join in the descent upon Hong Kong. 

The main effort in the westward advance 
would be made in the Central Pacific, 21 a sub- 
sidiary effort through the South and South- 
west Pacific. This choice of the Central 
Pacific as the most advantageous route of 
advance was dictated by several considera- 
tions. It was much shorter and less round- 
about than the southern route and would 
not require as many ships, troops, and sup- 
plies. It was far more healthful than the 
pest-ridden jungles of the Solomons and 
New Guinea. Through the Central Pacific, 
the Allies could strike the enemy’s most 



20 The Marianas were not mentioned as a possible 
base for B-29’s, whose capabilities had been briefly 
discussed at Casablanca. 

21 Italics are the authors’. 
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vulnerable flank and isolate Japan from 
her overseas empire. Furthermore, if Allied 
fleets destroyed or contained the enemy 
fleet, they could then strike directly from 
the Pacific against the Japanese home 
islands, without relying exclusively on 
aerial bombardment from fields in China. 
The Japanese could deploy only limited air 
and ground forces in the islands and atolls 
of the Central Pacific, whereas on the 
southern route only the availability of 
troops, planes, and ships would limit the 
size of the Japanese forces. The Allies, on 
the other hand, were under no such handi- 
cap because of their superiority in carrier- 
based air power. In the absence of land- 
based aircraft, carrier-based planes could 
support amphibious operations against 
island fortresses. 

A successful drive through the Central 
Pacific would outflank the Japanese in 
New Guinea, whereas operations along the 
northern New Guinea coast would neither 
eject them from nor outflank them in the 
Central Pacific, and the Japanese would 
retain relative freedom of naval maneuver. 
And, as Admiral King had pointed out at 
Casablanca, an Allied drive exclusively 
along the southern route would expose 
flanks and rear to enemy attacks. Whereas 
an attack through New Guinea into the 
Philippines or the Indies would be a 
head-on push against large islands con- 
taining positions closely arranged in depth, 
one directed through the Central Pacific 
would strike at vulnerable positions sepa- 
rated from one another by vast ocean 
reaches, and thus not quite so well placed 
to support one another. Seizure of the 
Marshalls and Carolines would give the 
Allies control of much of the Pacific and 
place them in position to isolate Japan 
from the Philippines-Indies salient, per- 
haps by the seizure of Formosa. Further, 



the great American naval shipbuilding 
program would be largely wasted if the 
southern route were used, and certainly 
the U.S. Pacific Fleet could best be used in 
long-range offensives. 

But if all these factors favored the Cen- 
tral Pacific as the area where the “main 
effort” against Japan should be launched, 
other considerations argued for continuing 
the South-Southwest drive at least as a 
secondary effort in support of the principal 
offensive. In the first place, it was believed 
that Australia would doubtless object to a 
redirection of all offensive effort to the 
Central Pacific. Besides, the oil fields of 
the Vogelkop Peninsula of New Guinea, 
then in Japanese hands, might be of some 
use to the Allies. Furthermore, Allied 
forces in the South and Southwest Pacific 
Areas were already in close contact with 
the Japanese, and shifting them all to the 
Central Pacific would waste time and 
shipping. Finally, and most important, 
was the fact that twin drives along the cen- 
tral and southern axes would provide 
more opportunities for mutual support, 
and by preventing the Japanese from 
being able to guess the time and place of 
forthcoming advances would keep them 
strategically off balance. For these reasons, 
then, American strategic planners decided 
to make the twin drives, with the main ef- 
fort through the Central Pacific. 

On 20 May the “Strategic Plan for the 
Defeat of Japan” was submitted to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. It was accepted 
as a “basis for combined study and elabo- 
ration of future plans.” 22 Next day Ad- 
miral King spoke to the Combined Chiefs 
at some length to explain the American 
proposals. He reverted to many of the 
statements he and Marshall had made at 



22 Min, 90th mtg CCS, 20 May 43. 
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Casablanca regarding routes across the 
Pacific, the importance of the various 
Allied lines of communications, and the 
necessity for maintaining constant pressure 
on the Japanese communication lines and 
recapturing the Philippines. In pursuit of 
these goals, Rabaul, Truk, and the Ma- 
rianas were important intermediate objec- 
tives. The Marianas, which King stated 
were an important base on the Japanese 
lines of communications, he regarded as a 
key to success. 23 

Two days later the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff approved a lengthy paper containing 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs’ proposals for Allied 
objectives in the Pacific and Far East in 
1943 and 1944. This paper, based on the 
“ Strategic Plan,” repeated previous argu- 
ments and provided estimates of forces re- 
quired and forces actually available for 
particular operations. 

Offensives in 1943 and 1944 should aim 
at the following: 

1 . Conduct of air operations in and from 
China; 

2. Conduct of operations in Burma de- 
signed to increase the movement of sup- 
plies to China; 

3. Ejection of the Japanese from the 
Aleutians; 

4. Seizure of the Marshalls and Caro- 
lines; 

5. Seizure of the Solomons, the Bismarck 
Archipelago, and enemy-held New Guin- 
ea; and 

6. Intensification of operations against 
the Japanese lines of communications. 

It was estimated that capture of the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, which would secure 
the line of communications to Australia 
and help provide access to the Celebes Sea, 
would require perhaps seven divisions of 
which five would be amphibious units. If 



Rabaul were effectively neutralized by air 
bombardment, perhaps only five — three 
amphibious^would be needed. Assuming 
that Allied forces could capture western 
New Britain and southern Bougainville by 
December 1943, the Joint Chiefs con- 
cluded that the Bismarck Archipelago op- 
erations would not be completed before 
April 1944. 

Seizure of the Marshalls, it was agreed, 
was essential to an extension of the line of 
communications to the Celebes Sea, and 
would also shorten and secure the routes 
to Australia. From the Marshalls, land- 
based aircraft could help support naval 
surface operations against the enemy’s 
communication lines, and there was al- 
ways the possibility that an Allied push 
into the Marshalls would force the Japa- 
nese fleet to come out fighting. The Mar- 
shalls operation would require two rein- 
forced amphibious divisions, four heavy 
bombardment and two fighter groups of 
land-based planes, and aircraft from four 
standard and four auxiliary aircraft car- 
riers, in addition to four battleships, three 
more auxiliary carriers, twelve cruisers, 
sixty-three destroyers, twenty-four attack 
transports, forty-four tank landing ships 
(LST’s), plus landing craft. Garrison 
forces would include one reinforced divi- 
sion, 10 defense battalions, 545 planes, and 
18 motor torpedo boats. The entire oper- 
ation, from the initial invasion to the time 
the assault troops were withdrawn and 
readied for the invasion of the Carolines, 
would last six and three-fourths months. 

Capture of the Carolines would be a 
much larger affair. Possession of this enor- 
mous string of atolls would help give the 
Allies control of the Central Pacific, pro- 
vide them with a major fleet base at Truk, 



23 Min, 92d mtg CCS, 21 May 43. 
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and put them in position to push on to the 
southwest or to threaten the Japanese 
archipelago directly. Truk and Ponape, as 
well as various other atolls, would have 
to be captured; air raids against Guam 
and Saipan in the Marianas would be nec- 
essary. It was agreed that the Carolines 
should be approached through the Mar- 
shalls even if Rabaul were in Allied hands. 

No specific time limit was set, but the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff agreed that the 
proposed Carolines campaign would be 
lengthy. And it would require, they esti- 
mated, 3 reinforced amphibious divisions, 

2 heavy bomber groups, 10 carriers of the 
Enterprise and Essex classes, 7 auxiliary car- 
riers, 4 modern battleships, 9 old battle- 
ships, 31 cruisers, 108 destroyers, 20 sub- 
marines, 45 attack transports, 15 attack 
cargo ships, 6 LSD’s (landing ships, dock), 

3 headquarters ships (AGC’s), and miscel- 
laneous auxiliaries. To garrison the islands 
would take two reinforced divisions and 
three defense battalions, plus aircraft. 

Controlling factors would include am- 
phibious equipment and availability of 
divisions with amphibious training. There 
were then two Marine divisions (the 1st 
and 2d, in the Southwest and South Pa- 
cific Areas, respectively) that were ready 
to go, with the 3d Marine Division in the 
South Pacific supposed to be ready for 
combat by 15 July. The 4th Marine Divi- 
sion in California was expected to com- 
plete its training before the end of the year. 
Since transferring divisions from the South 
and Southwest Pacific to the Central Pa- 
cific would take many ships that were ur- 
gently needed elsewhere, it was agreed 
that two more Marine divisions and two 
more Army amphibious divisions were re- 
quired in the Pacific. 

As far as naval forces were concerned, 
the picture was bright. The huge fleet 



could be provided, the Combined Chiefs 
asserted, and they concluded that the 
forces listed would be sufficient to carry or 
simultaneous operations in the Central 
and South Pacific Areas in 1943 and 
1944. 24 

The final resolutions of the conference, 
as approved by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill, established the 
Allied objectives for the remainder of 1943 
and part of 1944, and allotted certain 
forces for reaching those objectives. All 
decisions reached at Casablanca that did 
not square with the Washington resolu- 
tions were canceled. The Americans and 
British restated their determination to 
force the unconditional surrender of the 
Axis at the earliest possible date. They de- 
cided to “maintain and extend unremit- 
ting pressure” on Japan to reduce her 
war-making power and to gain new bases 
with the expectation that Britain, the 
United States, and all Allied Pacific pow- 
ers (including the Soviet Union if possible) 
would direct all their resources to force the 
surrender of Japan soon after Germany’s 
defeat. 

The program for the Pacific and Far 
East was ambitious and complicated. 
Using as a basis the U.S. “Strategic Plan 
for the Defeat ofjapan,” the Combined 
Staff Planners were to prepare an “appre- 
ciation leading to a plan for the defeat of 
Japan,” including an estimate of the nec- 
essary forces. Recapture of Burma in 1943 
was considered impossible, but prelimi- 
nary operations were to be started, air 
operations intensified, and the flow of sup- 
plies to China augmented. 

In the Pacific, the objectives recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs — ejection of 



24 CCS 239/1, 23 May 43, title: Opns in the Pacific 
and Far East in 1943—44. 
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the Japanese from the Aleutians, 25 seizure 
of the Marshalls and Carolines, seizure of 
the Solomons, Bismarck Archipelago, and 
Japanese-held New Guinea, and intensi- 
fication of operations against the Japanese 
lines of communication — were all ac- 
cepted. 

Unlike Casablanca, the Washington 
decisions included estimates of forces re- 
quired, concluding on the cheering note 
that the Allies had enough of everything, 
granted that the rate of losses, especially 
in shipping, did not markedly increase. 26 
By 1 January 1944, according to existing 
plans, one Marine and three Army divi- 
sions would be in the Central Pacific; the 
South Pacific would have two Marine, five 
U.S. Army, and one New Zealand divi- 
sions; the Southwest Pacific, four U.S. 
Army infantry, one U.S. Army airborne, 
one Marine, and eleven Australian Army 
divisions, of which three would be avail- 
able for offensive operations. According to 
the Joint Chiefs’ estimates of 1 2 May two 
more divisions were thus needed for the 
Marshalls, two more for the Carolines, and 
three additional for New Guinea. 27 

Thus the Washington conference of 



May 1943, although not primarily con- 
cerned with Pacific strategy, made impor- 
tant decisions regarding the conduct of 
the Pacific war. By approving in a general 
way the “Strategic Plan for the Defeat of 
Japan,” it set the pattern of strategy for the 
duration of the war against Japan. By 
authorizing the drive through the Mar- 
shalls and Carolines and approving allo- 
cation of the required forces, it determined 
the course of Admiral Nimitz’ operations 
for about a year. 

With the selection of the classic Central 
Pacific route, the Joint Chiefs now faced 
the tasks of deciding on exact objectives 
and of picking the precise units for the 
forthcoming drive across the Pacific. 



25 In May 1943, while the Washington conference 
was under way, naval forces from Nimitz’ command 
and the 7th Infantry Division from the Western De- 
fense Command recaptured Attu. The Japanese 
evacuated Kiska shortly before the landing of a joint 
U.S. -Canadian force there in August. The Aleutians 
were thus free of Japanese. 

26 CCS 242/6, 25 May 43, title: Draft of Agreed 
Resolutions. See also CCS 232/1, 18 May 43, title: 
Agreed Essentials on the Conduct of the War. 

27 CCS 244/1, 25 May 1943, title: Implementation 
of Assumed Basic Undertakings and Specific Oper- 
ations for the Conduct of the War in 1943-1944. 
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Selection of the Targets 



The Washington conference of May 
1943 (Trident) set forth the general out- 
line of proposed operations in the Pacific 
for the second half of 1943 and for 1944, 
but much work, thought, and discussion 
remained before detailed plans could be 
devised to carry out these broad concepts. 
Two main problems were still to be de- 
cided. The first of these was the choice of 
exact targets within the Marshalls group. 
The group consists of a double chain of 
coral atolls lying between latitude 5° and 
15° north and longitude 162° and 173° 
east. There are altogether thirty-two 
islands and atolls and some selection had 
to be made between them. 1 Also, the pos- 
sibility early presented itself that the Mar- 
shalls might best be approached by way of 
the Gilberts, a group of sixteen islands and 
atolls formerly belonging to the British 
and lying athwart the equator in the gen 



eral area of longitude 173° east. 2 {Map 2) 
More difficult of solution was the second 
problem, which involved the balance and 
co-ordination of the Allied offensive as be- 
tween the Central Pacific theater and Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s Southwest Pacific Area. 
Although the “Strategic Plan for the De- 
feat of Japan 55 had clearly indicated that 
the “main effort 55 in the westward advance 



would be through the Central Pacific, 
there were still those among the various 
planning staffs in Washington — in addi- 
tion of course to General MacArthur him- 
self — who doubted the wisdom of giving 
the Central Pacific offensive priority ovpr 
MacArthur’s proposed drive against Ra- 
baul. These doubts had to be resolved or 
the objections overruled before final plans 
for a Marshalls operation could be devel- 
oped. Any troops, aircraft, and shipping 
that were to be made available to the Cen- 
tral Pacific drive would have to be diverted 
from the pool either already under Mac- 
Arthur’s control or potentially assignable 
to his theater. It was to these delicate and 
difficult problems that planners in Wash- 
ington addressed themselves in June and 
July of 1943. 

Work began immediately after the 
Washington conference. On 27 May the 
Joint Staff Planners directed the Joint War 
Plans Committee to estimate the forces re- 
quired for an invasion of the Marshalls 
and to recommend target dates. 3 The War 
Plans Committee promptly delivered a 
preliminary report suggesting that the in- 

1 R. W. Robson, The Pacific Islands Handbook, 1944 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946), p. 146. 

2 Ibid., p. 161. 

3 Memo, JPS for JWPC, 27 May 43, sub: Exam- 
ination into Pacific Theater, with JWPC 39/D in 
ABC 384 Marshall Islands (10 Jun 43), 1. 
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vasion of the Marshalls be carried out in October to coincide with planned Burma 
three phases: (1) seizure of Kwajalein, operations. Since the initial attacks against 
Wotje, and Maloelap Atolls in the center; the Marshalls would be the first attempt 
(2) occupation of Eniwetok and Kusaie as in U.S. military history to assault defended 
outposts to the north and west; and (3) atolls, it was believed that “battle-tested 
mopping up to seize or neutralize the en- shock troops with amphibious training” 
tire Wake-Gilberts- Marshalls system, totaling one corps of two divisions would 
The operation, it was recommended, be needed for the first phase. The commit- 
should be launched toward the end of tee recognized that the best assault craft 
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for the invasions would be amphibian 
tractors (landing vehicles, tracked) which, 
when launched from tank landing ships 
outside the range of shore batteries, could 
deploy and proceed shoreward without 
much danger of being stopped by the 
fringing reefs so abundant in that part of 
the world. 

The only available battle-tested amphib- 
ious troops were the 1st Marine Division 
in the Southwest Pacific and the 2d 
Marine Division in the South Pacific, al- 
though it was thought possible to substi- 
tute the 7th Infantry Division for one of 
the Marine divisions once the Aleutian 
operations were concluded. Invasion of the 
Marshalls in October would necessarily 
deprive MacArthur and Halsey of their 
only amphibious divisions with combat 
experience and thus require that South- 
Southwest Pacific operations be halted by 
early August. The Joint War Plans Com- 
mittee therefore recommended that Mac- 
Arthur and Halsey be ordered to conduct 
a holding action along the line Russell 
Islands- Woodlark-Kiriwina-Buna until 
the Marshalls operation was concluded. 4 

The proposition that MacArthur and 
Halsey merely conduct a holding action 
until the conclusion of the Marshalls op- 
eration was met with little favor in the 
Operations Division of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff or by General Mac- 
Arthur. Members of the Operations Divi- 
sion argued that for both political and 
military reasons MacArthur’s campaign 
against Rabaul (Cartwheel) should not 
be impeded. Halting this campaign, it was 
held, would cause difficult political reper- 
cussions “both in Australia-New Zea- 
land, and in this country. 55 On the military 
side, any such cessation of the offensive 
would decrease pressure on the Japanese, 
warn them that they would be attacked 



elsewhere, create a lull in an area where 
Allied air operations were most effective, 
and eliminate operations tending to re- 
lieve pressure on Burma. A defeat in the 
Marshalls, continued the Operations Divi- 
sion’s thesis, would leave the United States 
for a time without forces to bring pressure 
on Japan, and might expose the line of 
communications to the Southwest Pacific. 
If forces were transferred from Mac- 
Arthur’s area to Nimitz 5 , any stalemate 
that might develop in the Marshalls could 
only result in an interval of complete in- 
activity. The commitment of all available 
amphibious equipment would postpone 
for a long time the renewal of amphibious 
operations in the South-Southwest Pacific. 
There were other logistical difficulties as 
well. There probably would not be enough 
cargo ships and transports. Besides, deliv- 
ery of amphibian tractors (LVT’s) in 
quantity had just begun, and it was doubt- 
ful that enough would be ready by Octo- 
ber. Success in these operations would be 
dependent on this “new and untried type 
of equipment,” and the troops would need 
to be trained in its use. 5 

Both the Joint Planners and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff agreed that MacArthur’s 
campaign against Rabaul should not be 
interrupted but concluded that the Cen- 
tral Pacific drive could be launched con- 
currently anyway. The Joint War Plans 
Committee was ordered to prepare a plan 
for an offensive against the Marshalls to be 
executed in November or December of 



4 JPS 205, 10 Jun 43, title: Opns Against Marshall 
Islands. 

5 OPD brief, title: Notes on Preliminary Rpt by 
JWPC, Opns Against Marshall Islands, atchd to JPS 
205, ABC 384 Marshall Islands (10 Jun 43), 1. 

OPD was wrong about the amphibian tractor, 
which was neither new nor untried. It had given ex- 
cellent service during the landings in the Solomons 
in August 1942. 
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1943, but with the understanding that 
MacArthur’s campaign should proceed 
according to schedule. 6 The Joint Chiefs 
directed Nimitz to prepare a tactical 
plan for seizing the Marshalls and submit 
it to Washington. They also radioed Mac- 
Arthur explaining to him that more exten- 
sive operations in the Pacific were war- 
ranted by the increasing Allied naval 
strength, and that they were contemplat- 
ing invading the Marshalls about mid- 
November, employing the 1st and 2d 
Marine Divisions plus all assault trans- 
ports and cargo ships and the major por- 
tion of naval forces from Halsey’s area. 7 

General MacArthur’s response was im- 
mediate and unfavorable. On 20 June he 
radioed the Chief of Staff that he was dis- 
turbed over the effect the proposed inva- 
sion of the Marshalls would have on future 
operations in the South and Southwest 
Pacific. Withdrawal of the two Marine di- 
visions would prevent the ultimate assault 
against Rabaul toward which his current 
operations were leading. He refused to ac- 
cept the proposition already agreed to by 
the joint planners in Washington that the 
main effort against Japan should be made 
through the Central Pacific. On the con- 
trary, he argued that “a diversionary at- 
tack [in the Marshalls] would of course 
assist the main effort in this theater [South- 
west Pacific], 55 but that troops should 
come from the continental United States, 
“rather than be subtracted from the main 
attack to the extent that may result in its 
collapse. ... I am entirely in ignorance 
regarding the discussions and decisions of 
the recent Washington conference and re- 
quest that I be advised in this respect 
insofar as it affects the broad concept of 
operations in this theater. . . .” Mac- 
Arthur went on to urge the principles of 
the Reno plan, long cherished by his head- 



quarters. “From a broad strategic view- 
point, 55 the best method of defeating Japan 
would be to move from Australia through 
New Guinea to Mindanao with “utterly 
essential 55 land-based air support all the 
way. In this fashion could Japan best be 
cut off from her conquered territory. An 
attack through the Marshalls, he argued, 
would involve a series of carrier-supported 
amphibious attacks against objectives de- 
fended by naval units, ground troops, and 
land-based aircraft. He made reference to 
Midway as an example of what he con- 
sidered such folly. 8 “Moreover, 55 he main- 
tained, “no vital strategic objective is 
reached until the series of amphibious 
frontal attacks succeed in reaching Min- 
danao. 55 9 

In the end, none of these arguments was 
deemed compelling enough to dissuade 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff from their inten- 
tion to launch the Central Pacific drive in 
1943. But the fear of diverting too large a 
force from MacArthur’s theater was pri- 
marily responsible for the eventual deci- 
sion to initiate that drive against the 
Gilberts rather than directly against the 
Marshalls. 

Even before the receipt of General Mac- 
Arthur’s radiogram, the Joint War Plans 
Committee had proposed as a possible 
alternative to a direct strike against the 
Marshalls the preliminary capture of 
islands in the Gilberts as well as Nauru, 
some 390 miles to the westward. The com- 
mittee’s general concept embraced simul- 

6 Min, 80th mtgJPS, 13 Jun 43;JWPC 54/1/D, 
14 Jun 43, title: Sequence of Certain Pacific Opns. 

7 Min, 92d mtgJCS, 15 Jun 43; Rad, COMINCH 
to CINCPAC, CM-IN 9983, 16 Jun 43; Rad, JCS 
to MacArthur, CM-OUT 6093, 15 Jun 43. 

8 MacArthur was referring here to the attempted 
Japanese invasion of Midway, which was supported 
exclusively by carrier aircraft. 

9 Rads, MacArthur to Marshall, CM-IN 13149, 20 
Jun 43, and CM-IN 13605, 22 Jun 43. 
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taneous landings on Nauru, and on Makin 
and Tarawa in the Gilberts, to be covered 
by carrier attacks against other Japanese 
bases in the Gilberts and Marshalls. These 
islands, once secured, could then be em- 
ployed as air bases from which to attack 
the Marshalls and reconnoiter the Caro- 
lines. Invasion of the Gilberts and Nauru 
would require, in addition to naval forces, 
one Marine division and and one regi- 
mental combat team, several amphibian 
tractor battalions and other reinforcing 
units, five heavy bomber squadrons, and 
one fighter group. The committee still con- 
sidered this approach to be inferior to 
a direct invasion of the Marshalls, but 
recommended that it be undertaken if 
enough forces could not be mustered for 
the Marshalls. 10 

This proposal to attack the Gilberts 
rather than the Marshalls found immedi- 
ate favor with the Operations Division. It 
would obviously require fewer forces and 
thus be less likely to interfere with Mac- 
Arthur’s plans. Although recognizing that 
heavy and medium bombers for the Gil- 
berts could only be provided by taking 
them from somewhere else, the division 
nevertheless expressed itself to Col. Frank 
N. Roberts, then acting as Army member 
of the Joint Staff Planners, as favoring this 
alternative plan. 11 

While various staff planners were thus 
approaching what might be considered a 
compromise between the Central and 
Southwest Pacific concepts of strategy, the 
idea of giving priority to the Central 
Pacific once again received strong support 
on 28 June when the Joint Strategic 
Survey Committee presented its views of 
Pacific strategy to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This committee, consisting of Lt. Gen. 
Stanley D. Embick of the Army, Vice 
Adm. Russell Willson of the Navy, and 



Maj. Gen. Muir S. Fairchild of the Army 
Air Forces, pointed out that the Allies in 
the South and Southwest Pacific, by driv- 
ing northward against Rabaul, had been 
attempting to reverse the polarity of the 
Japanese campaign of early 1942. This 
reversal held “small promise of reasonable 
success in the near future.” The committee 
therefore recommended that a campaign 
in Nimitz’s area be given priority over 
MacArthur’s campaign against Rabaul. 
Only in operations against the Marshall 
and Caroline Islands, argued Embick, 
Willson, and Fairchild, was there a chance 
to use the fleet to best advantage. Central 
Pacific advances would also support the de- 
fense of Australia and shorten the line of 
communications to the Southwest Pacific. 
The Strategic Survey Committee therefore 
recommended that seizure of the Marshalls 
and Carolines, which it regarded as the 
best action that could be inaugurated in 
1943, be the first step in the drive toward 
the Celebes Sea. 12 

Next day this committee sat with the 
Joint Chiefs and discussed the suggestions. 
Admiral William D. Leahy, always a 
strong supporter of MacArthur and his 
strategic ideas, pointed out that granting 
priority to the Central Pacific would be a 
“complete reversal” of existing policy and 
projected plans. 13 On the other hand Ad- 
miral King, expressing dissatisfaction with 
the slow “inch-by-inch” progress to date, 
asserted that although Rabaul was im- 
portant, Luzon was even more so, and that 

10 JPS 205/2, 18 Jun 43, title: Opns Against Mar- 
shall Islands. 

11 OPD brief, title: Summation of Memo on Opns 
in CENPAC, with JPS 205/2 in ABC 384 Marshall 
Islands (10 Jun 43), 1; OPD brief, Notes on 94th 
MtgJCS, 29 Jun 43, with JCS 386 in OPD 384 Pa- 
cific (28 Jun 43). 

12 JCS 386, 28 Jun 43, title: Strategy in the Pacific. 

13 Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, I Was There 
(New York: Whittlesey House, 1950). 
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the latter could best be approached by 
way of the Japanese Mandated Islands 
and the Marianas. The Joint Chiefs then 
turned over the committee’s recommenda- 
tions to the Joint Staff Planners for further 
study. 14 What emerged was in general a 
vindication of the Central Pacific concept, 
with the qualification that the first steps in 
that direction be made by way of the 
Gilberts. 

On 19 July the Joint Staff Planners sub- 
mitted to the Joint Chiefs a long analysis 
summing up the relative importance of 
Central and Southwest Pacific operations 
as well as a draft of a directive to Admiral 
Nimitz. The Staff Planners recommended 
that continued pressure be applied against 
Rabaul and then in detail spelled out the 
reasons for the desirability of a concurrent 
push through the Central Pacific. Such a 
move, they argued, would have advan- 
tages: ( 1) it would force the Japanese to dis- 
perse their air strength; (2) it would allow 
the United States to use its superior naval 
forces in an area where enemy ground and 
air forces were weak; and (3) it would en- 
large the Allied front facing the Japanese 
and at the same time take place near 
enough to the Solomons to allow naval 
forces to support operations in either or 
both areas. 

The first step in the Central Pacific 
drive, they recommended, should be an in- 
vasion of the Gilberts and Nauru. Good 
air photographs of the Marshalls would be 
required before an invasion there, and the 
islands to the south would provide conven- 
ient bases for air reconnaissance. Capture 
of the Gilberts and Nauru, however, was 
considered only a preliminary to the main 
offensive against the Marshalls and Caro- 
lines — a drive already agreed on by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The 



Staff Planners therefore recommended 
that the Gilberts and Nauru be invaded 
by Admiral Nimitz’ forces about 1 De- 
cember 1943. 15 

Next day (20 July) the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff met to discuss this analysis. Once 
again Admiral Leahy expressed his sym- 
pathy with MacArthur’s point of view by 
insisting that the proposed Central Pacific 
drive not be allowed to “interfere with . . . 
operations being conducted by General 
MacArthur. . . .” To this Admiral King 
replied that the invasion of the Gilberts 
would augment rather than curtail Mac- 
Arthur’s campaigns. General Marshall 
added that the United States could ill 
afford to let her great carrier forces in the 
Pacific stand idle and agreed that a cam- 
paign in the Central Pacific would be 
helpful to MacArthur’s planned offensive 
against Rabaul. General Henry H. Arnold, 
the commanding general of the Army Air 
Forces, agreed with the concept behind 
the new offensive and stated that four 
additional bomber squadrons could be 
provided. The Joint Chiefs thereupon ap- 
proved the Joint Planners’ directive but, 
on Admiral King’s motion, set 15 Novem- 
ber rather than 1 December as the date for 
the invasion of the Gilberts. 16 

The Joint Chiefs sent Nimitz his orders 
the same day. He was instructed to or- 
ganize and train necessary forces, to “cap- 
ture, occupy, defend, and develop bases in 
the GILBERT GROUP and NAURU” 
on 15 November, and to occupy other 
islands and develop “airfields and facilities 
thereon” as necessary to support the inva- 
sion of the principal objectives. 

All surface forces of the Pacific Fleet 



14 Min, 94th mtgJCS, 29 Jun 43. 

15 JGS 386/1, 19 Jul 43, title: Strategy in the Pacific. 

16 Min, 97th mtg JGS, 20 Jul 43. 
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were available to Nimitz. The Joint Chiefs 
estimated he would require five modern 
battleships, seven old battleships, seven- 
teen carriers (including four light and 
seven escort carriers), and twelve cruisers, 
plus thirty-seven troop transports and 
cargo ships as well as other amphibious 
craft assigned the Central Pacific. Air 
units would include all Pacific Fleet naval 
aircraft except those in the South and 
Southwest Pacific, in addition to elements 
of the Seventh Air Force and the addi- 
tional bomber groups. Ground troops 
would include the 2d Marine Division and 
one Army division not yet designated, 
three Army aviation engineer or construc- 
tion battalions, one port battalion, and 
three Marine defense battalions. Task 
force commanders would be appointed by 
Nimitz. The general concept, the Joint 
Chiefs announced, involved mounting out 
the task forces from Pearl Harbor and the 
Fijis, or from both, and seizing the target 
areas in simultaneous attacks. Cartwheel 
would meanwhile be continued. 

Purpose of the invasion of the Gilberts 
and Nauru, the Joint Chiefs told Nimitz, 
was “to improve the security of lines of 
communication, 55 “to inflict losses on the 
enemy, 55 and “to prepare to gain control of 
the Marshalls. 55 They therefore ordered 
him to prepare plans for seizing the 
Marshalls about 1 February 1944, under 
the assumption that MacArthur would be 
operating against positions in New Guinea, 
the Admiralties, and New Ireland about 
the same time. 17 

With the transmission of these orders to 
Nimitz, there remained but one problem — 
selection of the other division for the Gil- 
berts. Admiral King for some time had 
been advocating withdrawing the 1st 
Marine Division from the Southwest Pa- 
cific, and General Marshall for some time 



had been opposing its withdrawal. 18 On 
22 July King wrote Marshall to urge with- 
drawal of the 1st Marine Division and of 
the 3d Marine Division from the South 
Pacific to “avoid the inevitable conse- 
quences oP mixed forces. 5 The Marines are 
by tradition, experience, and training 
eminently suited for amphibious opera- 
tions, 55 especially on the small islands of 
the Central Pacific as contrasted with the 
large land areas in the South and South- 
west Pacific. 19 Marshall replied seven days 
later. He pointed out that removal of the 
two Marine divisions would cause pro- 
found dislocations in shipping as well as 
seriously affect Cartwheel. In his view, 
the 27th Division in Hawaii was the only 
unit, Army or Marine, that could be made 
available without creating great shipping 
problems. It had not yet received its first 
amphibious training but Marshall, stating 
that amphibious training could start at 
once and that by November the division 
should be able to render good service, 
offered the 27th Division. 20 

This offer must have satisfied King, for 
on the last day of July Marshall was in- 
formed that King acceded to the employ- 



17 JGS 386/2, 20 Jul 43, title: Strategy in the Pa- 
cific; Rad, JCS to CINCPAC, CM-IN 14465, 20 Jul 
43. 

18 Memo, CNO for CofS, 14 Jun 43, sub: With- 
drawal of 1st Marine Div, and Memo, CofS for CNO, 
23 Jun 43, sub: Withdrawal of 1st Marine Div and 
Change of Allocation of 2 Army Divs. Both in OPD 
320.2 Australia 184. 

19 Ltr, CNO to CofS, 22 Jul 43, OPD 381 Secu- 
rity 196. 

20 Capt. Edmund G. Love, The 27th Infantry Divi- 
sion inWorld War II (Washington: Infantry Journal 
Press, 1 949), p. 21 ; Memo, CofS for CNO, 29 Jul 43, 
sub: Release of 1st or 3d Marine Divs for Opns in 
CENPAC, OPD 381 Security 196. General Marshall 
does not seem to have been quite satisfied with the 
status of the 27 th Division. See his informal memo 
for Maj. Gen. Thomas T. Handy in OPD 381 Secur- 
ity 196. 
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ment of the 27th Division in the Gilberts- 
Nauru operation. 21 

With the preparation of the directive of 
20 July and the designation of ground 
combat forces, then, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had laid the strategic groundwork 
for launching the Central Pacific drive 
that would eventually bring American 
and Allied forces almost to the doorstep of 
Japan. Tactical planning for the operation 
was left to the theater commanders in- 
volved. The code name established for the 
operation was Galvanic. 

Planning for Galvanic 

Planning and training responsibilities 
for the forthcoming landings fell eventu- 
ally to six separate headquarters. As in all 
Pacific operations outside of General Mac- 
Arthur’s theater, Admiral Nimitz, as Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific Fleet and Pacific 
Ocean Areas (CINCPAC-CINCPOA), ex- 
ercised supreme command and held ulti- 
mate responsibility for the success of the 
endeavor. Next in the chain of command 
was Vice Adm. Raymond A. Spruance, 
then designated Commander, Central 
Pacific Forces, the highest operational 
fleet command in the theater. Under him 
was the Fifth Amphibious Force, an organ- 
ization that was established on 24 August 
1943 and commanded by Rear Adm. 
Richmond Kelly Turner. 

For purposes of training and controlling 
the troop elements of future amphibious 
landings in the Central Pacific, a separate 
command was created on 4 September 
1943. This was the V Amphibious Corps, 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Holland M. 
Smith, USMC. 22 For this particular opera- 
tion General Smith had at his disposal the 
2d Marine Division, commanded by Maj. 
Gen. Julian C. Smith, USMC, and the 



27th Infantry Division, commanded by 
Maj. Gen. Ralph C. Smith, USA, both of 
whom prepared their own tactical plans 
for assaulting their separate targets. 

Responsibility for preliminary training 
and logistical supply of the Army troops 
committed to the operation fell to the 
headquarters of the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Central Pacific Area, Lt. Gen. Robert 
C. Richardson, Jr., USA. This organiza- 
tion was activated on 14 August 1943 and 
was charged among other things with the 
duty of administering and training all 
Army ground forces and Army air forces 
in the Central Pacific, subject to the direc- 
tion of Admiral Nimitz. 23 

In view of the fact that both the Fifth 
Amphibious Force and V Amphibious 
Corps were undergoing organization dur- 
ing the planning phase of the Gilberts 
operation, much of the burden of devising 
tactical plans for the troops fell originally 
to the staffs of the two divisions involved, 
the 27th Infantry Division and the 2d 
Marine Division. Both were under some 
handicaps. The 2d Marine Division was 
stationed in New Zealand. Its command- 
ing general, General Julian Smith, had 
been alerted by Admiral Spruance early 
in August to the fact that the capture of 
Tarawa and Apamama (Abemama) Atolls 
would be assigned to his forces, but not 
until 15 September was the division for- 
mally attached to V Amphibious Corps 



21 Memo, Vice Adm Richard S. Edwards [CofS to 
King] for Gen Marshall, 31 Jul 43, sub: Designation 
27th Div to Gilbert Opn, OPD 381 Security 196. 

22 Cmdr Fifth Amph Force, U.S. Pacific Fleet, 
Rpt of Amph Opns for the Capture of the Gilbert 
Islands, 4 Dec 43 (hereafter cited as Fifth Amph 
Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert Islands), p. 1. 

23 History of United States Army Forces Middle 
Pacific and Predecessor Commands During World 
War II, 7 December 1941-2 September 1945 (here- 
after cited as USAFMIDPAC Hist) p. 100, MS in 
OCMH. 
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and not until 2 October did General Smith 
and his staff personally report to General 
Holland Smith, the corps commander, in 
Pearl Harbor. 24 Meanwhile, the division 
staff prepared its own plans, which were 
eventually approved with modifications 
by the corps commander. 

For the 27th Infantry Division, tactical 
planning for its particular task was compli- 
cated by a midstream change of objectives. 
The original directive from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had assigned the entire divi- 
sion to the capture of Nauru. Acting on 
this directive, the division’s staff proceeded 
to gather intelligence data about that 
island from various sources and by early 
October had devised a tentative plan of 
attack employing two regiments in the 
assault with the third regiment (less one 
battalion) in floating reserve. Landing 
beaches were laid out on the northwest 
coast of the island. 25 

Meanwhile, higher headquarters were 
beginning to doubt the feasibility of attack- 
ing Nauru at all. On 19 September V Am- 
phibious Corps submitted a revised esti- 
mate of the situation that “envisaged 
considerable difficulty in the capture of 
Nauru” with the forces made available. 
After further study in conjunction with the 
various Navy echelons involved, it became 
evident that the original concept of Gal- 
vanic should be revised. Nauru offered too 
many hitherto-unsuspected hazards for an 
amphibious attack at this particular time. 
It was about 390 miles west of the western- 
most of the Gilberts and hence would 
place an additional strain on available 
shipping. Simultaneous landings in the 
two places would furthermore necessitate 
a wide dispersal of supporting fleet ele- 
ments — a dangerous division of forces in 
view of the presumed possibility of a Japa- 
nese naval counterattack. Finally, the pre- 



cipitous terrain on Nauru would make an 
amphibious assault and the land fighting 
thereafter too costly to be warranted by 
the strategic advantages to be gained. 
Makin Atoll was considered no less suit- 
able than Nauru as an air base for oper- 
ations against the Marshalls and was 
thought to be considerably less well de- 
fended. Furthermore, the fact that it was 
only about 105 miles north of Tarawa 
made it possible to concentrate the sup- 
porting fleet in one area and thus avoid the 
danger of excessive dispersion. 26 

Hence, on 24 September Admiral Spru- 
ance recommended to Admiral Nimitz 
that the projected invasion of Nauru be 
dropped and that an amphibious landing 
on Makin be substituted. After obtaining 
the consent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Nimitz accepted this recommendation, 
and early in October a revised plan was 
issued to his command. 27 Spruance was 
ordered to seize Makin, Tarawa, and Apa- 
mama, to cover the amphibious landings 
on each of these targets with air and naval 
surface forces, and to deny to the enemy 
use of land bases in the Marshalls and on 



24 Capt. James R. Stockman, USMC, The Battle for 
Tarawa (Washington, 1947). 

The present approved (Board of Geographic 
Names) spelling is “Abemama.” As of 1943-44, how- 
ever, “Apamama” was in accepted usage and it was 
this spelling that was uniformly employed in Amer- 
ican military plans and reports. Therefore, the spell- 
ing “Apamama” will be used in this volume. 

25 Participation of the United States Army Forces 
in the Central Pacific Area in Galvanic Operation 
(hereafter cited as USAFICPA Participation Rpt 
Galvanic), pp. 131-37; 27th Inf Div Rpt of G-2 
Activities, Galvanic Opn. 

26 Ltr, Cmdr Fifth Amph Force to COMCENPAC, 
24 Sep 43, sub: Galvanic Opn, Discussion of Sub- 
stitution of Makin as Assault Objective Instead of 
Nauru, Ser 0037, File 1975 Operation and Training 
(Galvanic), Folder I, VAC files. Naval Records 
Management Center, Mechanicsburg, Penna. 

27 V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, 1 1 Jan 44, p. 2. 
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Nauru during the operation. 28 D Day for 
the landings was originally set as 19 No- 
vember 1943. A month later this was post- 
poned one day, to 20 November. 29 

Intelligence on the Gilberts 

From the very outset of the planning 
phase of the Gilberts operation, the chief 
hurdle to be overcome was the initial ab- 
sence of much reliable information about 
the physical nature of the target islands 
and of the disposition of the enemy de- 
fenses thereon. The most critical gap in 
American intelligence, and one never satis- 
factorily filled, was the lack of any very 
precise hydrographic data. Charts pub- 
lished by the Navy’s Hydrographic Office 
were so out of date and so inaccurate as to 
be worse than useless. Also, published tide 
tables were sketchy in the information they 
contained. They listed only a few of the 
Central Pacific islands and for these the 
figures given for high and low tides were in 
reference to points as distant as Valparaiso 
in Chile and Apia in Samoa, thus render- 
ing them highly unreliable. 30 

It is axiomatic that in amphibious oper- 
ations reasonably accurate data on tides 
and on hydrographic conditions offshore 
of the proposed landing beaches are essen- 
tial. On such information hinges the solu- 
tion to such important problems as what is 
the best time of day, month, and year to 
launch the operation, what beaches are 
most accessible, and what type of landing 
craft can be employed to get troops ashore 
in proper order with a minimum danger 
of capsizing, grounding, broaching, or be- 
ing swept off course by tidal currents. 

In obtaining this essential information, 
as well as intelligence of the probable num- 
ber and disposition of enemy troops and 
defense installations on the islands, intelli- 



gence officers of the appropriate staffs had 
to rely on three main sources — aerial re- 
connaissance, submarine reconnaissance, 
and reports from British citizens who had 
lived or traveled in the Gilberts. 

Photographic coverage of Tarawa was 
made on 18-19 September and on 20 
October, and of Makin on 23 July and 13 
October. Excellent vertical and oblique 
shots of Tarawa were obtained, both of 
great value in studying beaches and locat- 
ing weapons and installations. For Makin, 
the vertical photographs were good, but 
no large-scale obliques were turned in and 
this hampered considerably the study of 
hydrographic conditions as well as the in- 
terpretation of installations. 31 

Additional and highly detailed informa- 
tion was received from a reconnaissance 
mission of the submarine USS Nautilus 
conducted in late September and early 
October. From this vessel’s report much of 
the missing data on hydrographic and 
beach conditions on both of the main 
islands could be filled in. Information as 
to condition of surf, reefs, and beaches, 
characteristics of lagoon entrances, current 
data, tidal data, and so forth, was sup- 
plied. Periscopic photographs of the beach 
lines showed many more details than had 
appeared on the aerial photographs. 32 

~ 8 ' GINGPAG-GINGPOA Opns Plan 13-43, 5 Oct 
43. 

29 Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert Is- 
lands, Annex A, p. 5. Both of these target dates were 
arbitrarily fixed as west longitude dates, although the 
Gilberts lie in east longitude about seven degrees west 
of the international date line. During this operation 
then, the target islands were presumed to be in plus- 
twelve time zone, although actually lying west of it. 
In effect this meant that all local date-time groups 
during the operation were computed as Greenwich 
civil time minus twelve hours. 

30 Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert Isl- 
ands, Incl C, p. 2. 

31 V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, Incl C, p. 2. 

32 Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert Is- 
lands, Incl C, p. 2. 
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MAP 3 

Finally, during September and October, hard H. Heyen, R.A.N., and Pvt. Fred C. 
a total of sixteen former residents or trav- Narruhn, 1st Fiji Infantry Regiment, a 
elers in the islands were attached to Ad- native of Makin. Private Narruhn was as- 
miral Turner’s staff to supply additional signed directly to the 27th Division’s intel- 
information from memory. These included ligence section and was particularly help- 
Australian, New Zealand, and Fiji naval ful in providing necessary information for 
reserve officers, officials of the Western planning that operation. Another source 
Pacific High Commission, Australian of information made available to the divi- 
Army reserve officers and enlisted men, sion shortly before it sailed was Lt. Col. 
and civilians. Part of this group was sent James Roosevelt, USMCR, who had been 
to Wellington to assist the 2d Marine Divi- a member of the 2d Marine Raider Bat- 
sion. 33 Others, more familiar with Makin, talion under Lt. Col. Evans F. Carlson, 
worked directly with the staff on Oahu. 

Among the latter were Lt. Comdr. Ger- 33 Stockman, Tarawa, p. 4. 
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BUTARITARI FROM THE AIR. Navy Wildcat fighters over the island on 20 November 
1943 . 



USMC, which had staged a raid on Makin 
on 16 August 1942. 34 

Final Intelligence Estimates: Makin 

On the basis of these various sources of 
information, V Amphibious Corps and the 
two division headquarters committed to 
the Gilberts were able to draw up reason- 
ably complete and on the whole not too 
inaccurate estimates of the geographical 
nature and defensive strength of the target 
islands. 

Makin is an atoll located approximately 
2,000 nautical miles southwest of Oahu. It 
is north of Tarawa by about 105 miles, 
southeast of Kwajalein in the Marshalls by 



450 miles, and east of Truk by 1,265 miles. 
The atoll is t riangular in shape enclosing a 
large lagoon. {Map 3) The southeastern leg 
of the triangle holds the main land forma- 
tion, consisting of two long islands, Butari- 
tari and Kuma, which with their connect- 
ing reef are about thirteen miles long and 
average five hundred yards in width with 
the highest land point rising no more than 
twelve feet above sea level. Butaritari was 
rightly believed to contain the largest 
number of natives, the entire population of 
the atoll being estimated as about 1,700 at 



34 27th Inf Div Rpt of G-2 Activities, Galvanic 
Opn, p. 6; Ltr, Maj Gen Ralph Smith, USA (Ret), 
to Chief, HD SSUSA, 3 1 Jan 49, Incl, p. 2, OCMH. 
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the time of the Japanese occupation in 
December 1941. 

Butaritari, according to the 27th Divi- 
sion’s G-2 terrain study, was “shaped like 
a crutch with the armrest facing generally 
West and the leg of the crutch pointing 
East and slightly North.” 35 For purposes 
of tactical study the island was divided into 
three parts. The extreme western area, that 
is the armrest of the crutch, was thought to 
be generally of good substantial footing 
with scattered coconut trees and sand brush 
on the northern part and thick coconut 
groves interspersed with bobai (taro) pits in 
the southern. East of this area was a stretch 
of land designated the inland lagoon area. 
Except near the shore this was believed 
swampy, covered with saltbrush, and im- 
passable in many parts for vehicles. Near 
the geographical center of the island was 
the main village of Butaritari situated on 
fairly dry ground. The easternmost seg- 
ment of the island was believed to contain 
good land, with some bobai pits and gradu- 
ally thickening coconut growth as the ex- 
treme eastern tip was approached. A road 
had been observed running from Ukian- 
gong Village, near the southwest point, in 
a northerly direction about half way out 
Flink Point, a promontory on the north- 
west side. The road connected with an- 
other that ran in a northeasterly direction 
along the north shore of the island to its 
eastern tip. A short cross-island road ran 
through Butaritari Village from the north- 
ern (lagoon) to the southern (ocean) shore. 

On the all-important question of suit- 
able spots for landing, it was believed that 
the best beaches were those on the lagoon 
(north) shore and on the southern half of 
the west coast of the island. On the west 
coast the reef was thought to be very close 
to the beach, therefore offering no particu- 
lar hazard to ordinary landing craft. On 



the lagoon side, the reef was estimated to 
extend 500 to 1,500 yards out from the 
shore, but was considered to be flat and 
even enough to permit troop landings at 
the reef’s edge. Four prominent landmarks 
presented themselves on the lagoon side. 
These were, from west to east, On Chong’s 
Wharf, King’s Wharf, Stone Pier, and 
Government Wharf. All projected far 
enough into the lagoon to be useful as 
guide marks for landing craft. 

No particular difficulties were contem- 
plated by the division planners from tidal 
or hydrographic conditions. It was be- 
lieved that single boats could land at 
almost any point on the island during high 
water and two hours before and after high 
water. This was an error as events were 
soon to prove. Had the division planners 
carefully consulted Admiral Turner’s oper- 
ation plan, they would have discovered 
that during periods of neap tide (and 20 
November fell in such a period) standard 
Navy landing craft would be grounded on 
the reef off the lagoon shore some 100-150 
yards out. 36 

The Japanese garrison on Butaritari was 
estimated to be from 500 to 800 troops 
consisting of one rifle company, one field 
battery of four heavy antiaircraft guns, and 
two antiaircraft machine gun batteries 
totaling four medium antiaircraft guns and 
twenty machine guns. 37 It was apparent 



35 27th Inf Div FO 21, 23 Oct 43, App 1 to Annex 
2, p. 1. The account given here of intelligence esti- 
mates of Makin is derived from this appendix and 
the situation map of Butaritari Island, Makin Atoll, 
prepared by G-2, V Phib Corps. 

36 TF 54 Opn Plan A2-43, 23 Oct 43, Annex B, 
P 21. 

37 2 7th Inf Div FO 2 1 , Annex 2, p. 1 ; V Phib Corps 
Galvanic Rpt, Incl C, p. 3. The estimate given in the 
situation map prepared by G-2, V Phib Corps, dif- 
fered as follows: heavy AA guns, 3 definite; medium 
A A guns, 1 definite, 10 possible; machine guns, 24 
definite, 89 possible. 
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from aerial photographs that the enemy 
had concentrated the major part of his de- 
fenses in the central area of the island 
around Butaritari Village. This fortified 
area was bounded on east and west by 
tank traps running generally in a zigzag 
path from lagoon to ocean shore. 38 

Final Intelligence Estimates: Tarawa 

Tarawa, like Makin, is a triangular coral 
atoll and is roughly 18 miles long on the 
east side, 12 miles long on the south side, 
and 12.5 miles long on the west side. None 
of the small islands comprising the atoll 
rises to more than ten feet above sea level. 
\(Map4) | 

The entire west leg of the triangle con- 
sists of a barrier reef through which there 
is only one entrance into the lagoon pass- 
able by deep-draft vessels. Just 3.5 miles 
south of this entrance lies the island of 
Betio, resting on the southwest corner of 
the triangle. It was here that the Japanese 
had constructed an airfield and had con- 
centrated their major defenses. It was here 
that the first major amphibious assault by 
American forces in the Central Pacific 
would take place. 

Betio itself is surrounded on all sides by 
reefs. Along the south shore the reef ex- 
tends to a uniform distance of about 600 
yards from the high-water line. On the 
narrow west shore it varies from 800 to 
1 ,200 yards at the extreme southwest point 
of the island where strong rip currents oc- 
cur. Off the north shore, facing the lagoon, 
also lies a fringing reef, but this is wider 
and shelves more gradually than the reefs 
elsewhere. This, plus the fact that the 
lagoon was on the lee side of the island and 
somewhat sheltered from heavy swells, 
made this coast line the most desirable for 
landing operations. 39 



Most of these facts were known to plan- 
ners of the operation as a result of aerial 
and submarine photographs and consulta- 
tion with former residents and visitors 
familiar with the atoll. What was not 
known with any certainty, however, was 
the condition of prevailing tides in the area. 
The central problem that plagued all 
planners of the Tarawa operation was the 
question of the probable height of water 
over the fringing reef off the north coast of 
Betio. The 2d Marine Division, which was 
assigned to the operation, had available 
only a limited number (eventually 125) of 
amphibian tractors. These vehicles, which 
could carry about twenty troops each, were 
equipped to operate both through water 
and overland, and to them reefs offered no 
particular obstacle. However, there were 
not enough on hand to transport all of the 
necessary assault troops from ship to shore. 
The remainder would have to be carried 
in standard “Higgins boats 55 (LCVP’s) 
which, when fully loaded, drew at least 3.5 
feet. Thus about four feet of water above 
the reef was essential if the landing craft 
were to carry the assault troops from ship 
to shore without interruption. 

To complicate matters further the date 
chosen for the invasion was in a period of 
neap tide at Tarawa. Neap tides occur 
during the first and third quarters of the 
moon. During these times the range of 
tide, that is the difference between high 
and low water, is at its lowest point and 
high tides are lower than usual. Thus, the 
probability of there being sufficient water 
over the reef even at high tide on the par- 



38 V Phib Corps G-2 Situation Map, Butaritari 
Island. 

39 2d Marine Div, Special Action Rpt, 6 Jan 44, 
Incl A, Narrative Account of the Gilbert Islands 
Opn, p. 3. 
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ticular date chosen for the invasion was 
decreased . 40 

These problems were all appreciated by 
planners on both corps and divisional 
levels, but their sources of information were 
contradictory. Admiral Turner’s intelli- 
gence staff, as for Makin, made a correct 
estimate of tidal conditions at Tarawa on 



the proposed day of landing. His operation 
plan reads in part: “During high water 
neap tides the reef [that is, the lagoon reef] 



40 For a more complete discussion of the question 
of tides at Tarawa, see Jeter A. Isely and Philip A. 
Growl, The U. S. Marines and Amphibious War (Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1951), 
Gh. VI. 
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off the north coast of Betio is covered by 
from one to two feet of water. . . . 55 41 If 
this analysis were to be believed, then it 
was obvious that nothing but amphibian 
tractors could negotiate the reef on 20 
November, which was known to fall in the 
period of neap tide. Standard landing craft 
drawing from three to four feet would be 
grounded on the reef. Admiral Turner’s 
staff also knew that during neap tides a 
“dodging” tide frequently occurred at 
Tarawa, that is, the tide instead of follow- 
ing the usual semidiurnal pattern, ebbed 
and flowed several times in twenty-four 
hours. 42 This might further complicate the 
problem of getting standard landing craft 
ashore, even through channels blown in 
the reef. 

Either this information was improperly 
understood or it was disbelieved, because 
up to the very date of the landing there 
was still hope that at Betio there would be 
enough water over the reef to float stand- 
ard landing craft. This hope was nurtured 
by several former residents of the Gilberts 
and shipmasters who had navigated the 
adjacent waters. All but one of these con- 
sulted by the staff of the 2d Marine Divi- 
sion affirmed that five feet of water could 
be expected over the reef at Betio at high 
tide. The single exception was Maj. F. L. G. 
Holland, a British officer who had lived on 
Bairiki, the island adjacent to Betio, for 
fifteen years. During the Marine division’s 
final rehearsals on Efate in the New Heb- 
rides before sailing for the target island, 
Major Holland announced that during 
neap tide periods less than three feet of 
water could be expected at high tide. 43 

Major Holland was right and in general 
his pessimism was shared by General Julian 
Smith, the 2d Marine Division’s com- 
mander. At least his troops were briefed to 
expect no more than a fifty-fifty chance of 



getting into the shore on Betio in boats. 44 
As events turned out even this was far too 
optimistic an estimate. 

Although hydrographic information for 
Tarawa was faulty, the prelanding intelli- 
gence of Japanese troop strength and de- 
fense dispositions was excellent. This was 
largely derived from aerial and submarine 
photographs assembled by the Joint Intel- 
ligence Center, Pacific Ocean Areas, and 
interpreted by that headquarters and by 
the intelligence section of the 2d Marine 
Division. As of 1 1 November, the division 
estimated enemy troop strength on Betio 
alone to be not less than 2,500 and not 
more than 3, 100, 45 a prediction that post- 
battle studies proved to be remarkably 
accurate. Betio was known to be far more 
heavily fortified than Makin. From aerial 
photographs it appeared that the north 
shore was defended by an elaborate system 
of fire trenches, rifle pits, coastal and anti- 
aircraft weapons, antiboat emplacements, 
and machine gun positions. Defenses on 
the west and south shores were thought to 
be similar in all respects, including density. 

On this tiny, narrow island only three 
miles long and less than six hundred yards 
across at its widest point, the Japanese 
were believed to have 8 or 9 coastal defense 
guns, 12 heavy antiaircraft guns ranging 
from 75-mm. to 12-cm., 12 medium anti- 
aircraft guns from 40-mm. to less than 
75-mm., 81 antiboat positions for weapons 

~ 41 TF 54 Opn Plan A2-43, 23 Oct 43, Annex B, 

p. 11. 

42 Ibid., p. 29. 

43 Stockman, Tarawa , p. 4; Interv, Jeter A. Isely 
with Lt Gen Julian C. Smith, USMG (Ret), 28 Oct 
48, on file, Princeton University Library, Princeton, 

n.j. 

44 Interv cited n. 43; Memo, Lt Col William C. 
Chamberlin, USMC, for Jeter A. Isley, 29 May 50, 
on file, Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J. 

45 2d Marine Div Opn Order 14, 25 Oct 43, Ad- 
dendum 1 to App 1 to Annex D, 1 1 Nov 43. 
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Chart 1 — Task Organization of Various Commands for the Attack on the Gilbert 

Islands 
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of sizes ranging from heavy machine guns 
to 40-mm. guns, and 52 light weapons. 46 
There was good reason to believe that this 
would be the fiercest amphibious battle yet 
fought in the Pacific. 

Organization and Command of the 
American Forces 

Admiral Spruance’s Operation Plan 
Number Cen 1-43 was issued on 25 Octo- 
ber and, subject to some subsequent modi- 
fications, set forth the command organiza- 
tion of the Galvanic operation and 
outlined the tasks assigned to each sub- 
ordinate command. The immediate task of 
capturing and occupying Makin, Tarawa, 



and Apamama, of destroying inferior 
enemy surface forces attempting to inter- 
fere with the landing operations, and of 
initiating the establishment of advance 
bases and the construction of airfields on 
the three islands was assigned to Admiral 
Turner’s assault force (Task Force 54). This 
was in turn subdivided into a Northern 
Attack Force (Task Force 52), also com- 
manded by Admiral Turner, and a South- 
ern Attack Force (Task Force 53) under 
Rear Adm. Harry W. Hill, USN, plus 
sundry other lesser task groups including 
a reconnaissance group for Apamama, and 



46 2d Marine Div Opn Order 14, 25 Oct 43, App 
1 to Annex D; Ibid., Addendum 1,11 Nov 43. 
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garrison groups for the three islands. The 
duty of the Northern Attack Force was to 
capture Makin; that of the Southern At- 
-tack-Eacce to take Tarawa and Apamama. 



( Char t 1) 



The main troop components of the 
Northern Attack Force were to consist of 
the 165th Regimental Combat Team (re- 
inforced) of the 27th Infantry Division. 
This combat team plus units of the 7th 
Army Defense Battalion and various serv- 
ice units were to constitute the Northern 
Landing Force, under command of Gen- 
eral Ralph Smith. The parallel command 
for the seizure of Tarawa was the Southern 
Landing Force, consisting mainly of the 
2d Marine Division plus assigned units of 
the 2d and 8th Marine Defense Battalions, 
all under command of General Julian 
Smith. A separate task group was set up 
for occupying Apamama. The command- 
ing officer of the submarine Nautilus, 
Comdr. Donald G. Irvine, USN, was di- 
rected to land a reconnaissance platoon of 
V Amphibious Corps on that presumably 
undefended island some time after the 
main landings on Tarawa and Makin. 

To transport the 165th Regimental 
Combat Team and its supplies and equip- 
ment to Makin, Admiral Turner was able 
to allocate four attack transports (APA’s), 
one attack cargo ship (AKA), one LSD, 
and nine LST’s. To screen the transports 
and LST’s, and to provide naval gunfire 
and aerial support for the landing on 
Makin, a total of four old battleships, four 
heavy cruisers, thirteen destroyers, and 
three escort carriers (CVE’s) was pro- 
vided. 47 To the 2d Marine Division for the 
assault on Tarawa was assigned one trans- 
port (AP), 48 twelve attack transports, three 
attack cargo ships, one LSD, and twelve 
LST’s. To screen these vessels and to bom- 
bard the shore at Tarawa, Southern Attack 



Force had a total of three battleships, three 
heavy cruisers, three light cruisers, twenty- 
one destroyers, and five escort carriers. 49 

Thus, about equal shares of naval gun- 
fire support were apportioned to the 
Makin and Tarawa landings, although it 
was known that the latter would be by far 
the more formidable target. If the only 
problem involved in the operation had 
been that of landing troops on the two 
islands, then logic would have dictated al- 
locating a far heavier portion of naval 
gunfire support to the Southern Landing 
Force. As it was, purely naval consider- 
ations prompted a more equal division of 
fire power. Makin was more than a hun- 
dred miles closer than Tarawa to the Mar- 
shalls and if any major sortie by the 
elements of the Japanese fleet should de- 
velop, it would probably be from that 
direction. Hence, it was considered pru- 
dent to dispose a good part of the Amer- 
ican combat vessels in a position where it 
could more quickly intercept a Japanese 
naval counterattack. 50 

Within Admiral Turner’s assault force 
(Task Force 54), but not enjoying any 
clear-cut authority, was the Commander, 
V Amphibious Corps, General Holland 
Smith. During the planning and training 
phase, both the 2d Marine Division and 
the 27th Infantry Division were clearly at- 
tached to Holland Smith’s headquarters 



47 TF 52 Amph Attack Order A3-43, 23 Oct 43; 
Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert Islands, 
p. 5. 

48 The main differences between the AP and APA 
were that the latter carried more landing craft and 
was better constructed and rigged to unload assault 
troops and their supplies rapidly. 

49 Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert Is- 
lands, p. 5; TF 53 Opn Order A 104-43 (Revised), 4 
Nov 43, pp. 1-2. 

50 COMCENPACFOR, Gen Instr to all Flag Of- 
ficers, CENPACFOR, for Gilberts Opn, 29 Oct 43, 
Naval History Division. 
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and were under his command. 51 But for 
the operational phase, his position in the 
chain of command was ambiguous. Ad- 
miral Spruance’s operation plan provided 
that the “Commanding General Fifth 
Amphibious Corps will be embarked in 
the flagship of the Assault Force [Task Force 
54] and will command all landing force 
troops.” 52 However, by the same order, 
all directives by Commander, V Amphib- 
ious Corps, had to be approved by Ad- 
miral Turner as Commander, Assault 
Force, before they could be issued. Fur- 
thermore, the only authority specifically 
delegated to Holland Smith under Ad- 
miral Turner’s own operation plan was 
that “Commanding General, Fifth Am- 
phibious Corps, embarked in the Force 
Flagship of the Commander Assault Force , 
will advise the Commander Assault Force in 
regard to the employment of the Landing 
Forces at each objective and the employ- 
ment of reserve troops . . . .” 53 

On the question of the immediate com- 
mand of troops to be committed ashore at 
Makin and Tarawa, both Spruance’s and 
Turner’s orders bypassed Holland Smith. 
At both objectives the related attack force 
commanders — Turner, Commander, Task 
Force 52, at Makin, and Hill, Commander, 
Task Force 53, at Tarawa — were to com- 
mand the troops through the appropriate 
landing force commanders (that is, Gen- 
eral Ralph Smith, USA, at Makin and 
General Julian Smith, USMC, at Tarawa). 
These last two officers would assume com- 
mand ashore only when Admiral Turner, 
as commander of the assault force, should 
so direct. 54 

In other words, General Holland Smith 
was given no tactical command over 
troops. 55 His capacity during the operation 
was merely that of an adviser to Admiral 
Turner. However, there is evidence that 



in his own mind General Smith believed 
that he held a more exalted position. 
Later, he wrote, “As soon as the assault 
waves hit the beach the status of my com- 
mand was parallel, not inferior to, Kelly 
Turner’s.” 56 This misconception could 
easily have arisen from the paragraph of 
Admiral Spruance’s operation plan cited 
above, which seemed to give the V Am- 
phibious Corps commander command 
over “all landing force troops.” The con- 
fusion was further compounded when at 
the last minute Admiral Nimitz issued a 
directive removing General Holland 
Smith’s name from the command. Smith 
protested and at last, in his own words, 
“Admiral Spruance insisted that I go 
along.” 57 Go he did, but as an adviser, not 
a troop commander. 

Comparable to, but not exactly anal- 
ogous with, the position of General Smith 
in the chain of command was that of the 
Commander, Support Aircraft, Col. Wil- 
liam O. Eareckson, AAF. At this juncture 
in the Pacific war, the Navy’s develop- 
ment of a centralized system of ground 
control of support aircraft in amphibious 
operations was still in a formative stage. At 
Guadalcanal Admiral Turner had set up 
a rather hasty, temporary control organ- 
ization for aircraft assigned to troop sup- 
port. Under his plan, during the amphib- 
ious phase of the operation, all troop 
support aircraft were controlled by an air 
support director group attached to his staff 

51 Stockman, Tarawa , p. 3; USAFMIDPAC Hist, 
Vol I, pp. 108-09. 

52 COMCENPACFOR Opn Plan Cen 1 -43, p. 1 1 . 

53 TF 54 Opn Plan A2-43, 23 Oct 43, p. 9. 

54 COMCENPACFOR Opn Plan Cen 1-43, p. 12; 
TF 54 Opn Plan A2-43, 23 Oct 43, p. 10. 

53 Ltr, Adm Turner to Maj Gen Harry J. Malony, 
USA, Chief, HD SSUSA, 1 7 Jan 49, OCMH. 

56 Holland M. Smith, Coral and Brass (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949), p. 113. 

57 Ibid., p. 117. 
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and aboard his flagship, the USS McCaw- 
ley, with a similar stand-by group aboard 
the USS Neville , which was assigned to 
waters offTulagi. In addition, a fighter 
squadron, flown from carriers located far 
out at sea and assigned the duties of com- 
bat air patrol in the immediate area of the 
landing, was controlled by Rear Adm. 
Victor A. C. Crutchley, R.N., Turner’s 
second in command, through a fighter di- 
rector group located aboard the USS 
Chicago N 

Although this plan did not permit com- 
pletely centralized control, it did embody 
two important principles. First, all aircraft 
in the objective area were under command 
of units on board ships actually present. 
Secondly, after the initially scheduled 
strikes, all missions for troop support air- 
craft were established by the air support 
director group aboard the force flagship 
as a result of requests from the command- 
ers of the landing forces, that is, of the 
troops ashore. 

After his appointment to the post of 
Commander, Fifth Amphibious Force, 
Central Pacific, Admiral Turner sought to 
capitalize on his experience at Guadal- 
canal by setting up an air support control 
organization on a permanent basis. But he 
found little enthusiasm for the project 
among naval air circles at Pearl Harbor 
and no naval aviator who, in his opinion, 
had sufficient rank or experience to do the 
job. However, in the person of Colonel 
Eareckson, then temporarily attached to 
Admiral Nimitz’s headquarters, he dis- 
covered an aviator who met his require- 
ments. Colonel Eareckson had acted as an 
air co-ordinator and air-ground liaison of- 
ficer for close support missions flown by 
planes of the Eleventh Air Force during 
the invasion of Attu in May 1943. 59 Al- 
though he had not previously worked with 



naval aircraft, he was borrowed from Ad- 
miral Nimitz’s staff for the Gilberts oper- 
ation and designated Commander, Sup- 
port Aircraft. 

The scope of his duties and authority for 
the forthcoming invasion was not made 
entirely clear in the covering operation 
plans, the ambiguity being a reflection of 
a yet unmatured conception of the role of 
close air support control in naval amphib- 
ious doctrine. According to Operation 
Plan A2-43, issued by Admiral Turner as 
commander of the assault force for the en- 
tire Gilberts operation (Task Force 54), 
“The Commander Support Aircraft, GAL- 
VANIC [Eareckson], embarked in the 
Force Flagship of the Commander Assault 
Force [Turner], will advise the Commander 
Assault Force in regard to the employment 
of support aircraft at all objectives.” 60 
In another paragraph of the same plan it 
is stated, “At each objective, during the 
assault, the related Attack Force Com- 
manders [that is, Turner at Makin, and 
Hill at Tarawa] will command the support 
aircraft through the Air Commander of 
the base to be established at the objec- 
tive. . . .” 61 

This would seem to indicate that Colo- 
nel Eareckson’s position in the chain of 
command was, like General Holland 
Smith’s, merely that of adviser to the as- 
sault force commander, Admiral Turner. 
Also, according to the above cited plan, 
the attack force commander at each ob- 
jective would presumably exercise direct 
command over support aircraft through 
the air base commander ashore, once such 
bases were established. However, in prac- 



58 Ltr, Adm Turner to Gen Ward, 30 Oct 50, pp. 
1-2, OCMH; Miller, Guadalcanal , pp. 37-39. 

59 Graven and Cate, AAF IV, pp. 382-86. 

60 TF 54 Opn Plan A2-43, 23 Oct 43, par. 5(d). 

61 Ibid., par. 5(f). 
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tice, this was not to be the case. Since this 
command setup had been ordained by di- 
rectives from higher authority, it could not 
be changed. But Admiral Turner did suc- 
ceed in radically modifying the arrange- 
ment by directing that at both Tarawa 
and Makin flight leaders of combat air 
patrols, upon being relieved from this type 
of duty, should report to the Commander, 
Support Aircraft, and be prepared to 
strafe ground installations as directed by 
him before returning to their carriers. To 
insure safety to the ground troops, pilots 
were warned that it was “imperative that 
strafing attacks be delivered only as di- 
rected by the Support Aircraft Com- 
mander.” 62 Also, supporting aircraft at 
both Makin and Tarawa were ordered to 
maintain twelve scout bomber planes and 
six torpedo bomber planes on each station 
during daylight at an “initial point” desig- 
nated by the support aircraft commander 
to give direct support to ground troops and 
to replace the Support Aircraft Group as 
requested by the support aircraft com- 
mander. In addition, antisubmarine patrol 
aircraft were ordered to report to the sup- 
port aircraft commander upon arrival on 
and departure from station. 63 

As it finally went into effect, then, the 
duties of the support aircraft commander 
both at Makin and at Tarawa were made 
more positive than had originally been 
contemplated. Colonel Eareckson, who 
would sail aboard Turner’s flagship, was 
given general direction over close air sup- 
port and antisubmarine patrol for the 
whole assault force (Task Force 54). In 
addition, he had direct command duties 
with respect to support aircraft of the at- 
tack force at Makin (Task Force 52). For 
the Tarawa phase, a second commander 
of support aircraft was assigned to Task 
Force 53 and accompanied Admiral Hill 
on his flagship Maryland , from which he 



too would directly command close air sup- 
port and antisubmarine patrol at that 
objective. 64 In later amphibious landings 
in the Central Pacific this allocation of air 
responsibilities was formalized and clar- 
ified, but it was in the Gilberts operation, 
in spite of some confusion in the covering 
plans, that this subsequent development 
was clearly forecast. 

Aerial support, both tactical and strate- 
gic, was to be provided in the main by two 
separate task forces. The carrier force 
(Task Force 50) was under command of 
Rear Adm. Charles A. Pownall, USN, 
and consisted of six large and five small 
carriers with their accompanying battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers. The bulk 
of this force was assigned the task of de- 
stroying enemy aircraft and defenses on 
Tarawa on D minus 2 and D minus 1 and 
on Mille, Jaluit, and Makin on D minus 1. 
At the same time, planes from this force 
were to photograph both Makin and 
Tarawa and deliver copies, together with 
information of sea conditions at landing 
beaches, to Admirals Turner and Hill on 
their respective flagships. On D Day and 
daily thereafter they were to conduct early 
morning searches to the north and west of 
the Gilberts and to provide air support for 
the land operations. One relief group of 
this task force was ordered to destroy air- 
craft and air harbor facilities on Nauru by 
both air and surface bombardment. 65 

All shore-based aircraft for the oper- 
ation were organized into Task Force 57 
under the command of Rear Adm. John 
H. Hoover. The Seventh Air Force pro- 
vided Admiral Hoover with both fighters 
and bombers. Ninety heavy bombers were 



62 TF 54 Opn Plan A2-43, 23 Oct 43, Annex G, 
pp. 4, 10. 

63 Ibid., pp. 4, 10, 11. 

64 Ltr, Turner to Ward, 30 Oct 50, pp. 4-6. 

65 CENPACFOR Opn Plan Gen 1-43, pp. 4-5, 8-9. 
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organized into Task Group 57.2, com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Willis H. Hale, 
AAF. Fifty-six Navy patrol bombers were 
placed in Task Group 57.3 under direct 
command of Admiral Hoover. A third task 
group (57.4) consisted of ninety Marine 
fighter planes, seventy-two Marine scout 
bombers, twenty-four scout and utility 
planes, and sundry Army and Navy trans- 
port planes — all to be based on the Ellice 
Islands and all under command of Brig. 
Gen. Lewie G. Merritt, USMC. 

Task Force 57 was to attack enemy air 
bases at Tarawa, Nauru, Mille, Jaluit, and 
such other enemy positions in the Mar- 
shalls as were within range. The force was 
to conduct photographic reconnaissances 
of Kwajalein, Wotje, Maloelap, Mille, and 
Jaluit, all in the Marshalls. Starting on D 
minus 3, it was to conduct long-range 
searches in areas not covered by carrier 
planes. Other general duties were to attack 
enemy ships and shipping, defend Amer- 
ican bases in the Ellice and Gilbert Islands, 
and provide air transportation. 66 

All of this air power was in addition to 
the planes attached to the two attack 
forces. At Makin, three escort carriers 
would accompany Admiral Turner’s 
Northern Attack Force. Admiral Hill’s 
Southern Attack Force at Tarawa would 
enjoy the support of five such vessels. 67 

Admiral Turner’s Plan for the Attack 

The general plan for the operation, as 
worked out by Admiral Turner in con- 
junction with the staff of V Amphibious 
Corps, contemplated the simultaneous 
capture of Makin by the 165th Regimental 
Combat Team of the 27th Infantry Divi- 
sion and of Tarawa by the 2d Marine Divi- 
sion, reinforced. One regimental combat 
team of the Marine division (later desig- 
nated the 6th RCT) was to be held as 



corps reserve for the support of one or both 
of these operations or for the subsequent 
occupation of Apamama. This corps re- 
serve was to be employed only as author- 
ized by Admiral Turner as Commander, 
Task Force 54, on the advice of General 
Holland Smith. 68 

The assault was to be made initially by 
troops carried in amphibian tractors, some 
fitted with grapnels for destroying wire 
and thus opening boat routes to the 
beaches. The tractors would be carried to 
the target areas in LST’s, each of which 
had space in its tank deck for seventeen 
vehicles. The amphibian tractors would 
be followed by troops in LCVP’s (landing 
craft, vehicle and personnel) and by me- 
dium tanks transported in LCM’s (land- 
ing craft, mechanized), which would be 
carried forward by Navy transports and 
by LSD’s. 

On D Day at both Makin and Tarawa 
Navy planes were to strike from 0545 to 
0615, attacking coast defense guns, heavy 
antiaircraft guns, observation towers, radio 
installations, aircraft, and personnel, as 
well as any barracks and buildings un- 
damaged by previous attacks. From about 
H Hour minus 5 minutes to H Hour plus 
15 minutes (that is from 5 minutes before 
to 15 minutes after the first troops hit the 
beach), planes would attack installations 
on the landing beaches. They were to 
strafe along the water’s edge until the first 
wave of landing craft approached to with- 
in 100 yards of the beach, then shift fire 
inland to a depth of 100 yards. Immedi- 
ately thereafter, they were to bomb all 
secondary defense installations behind the 
beaches clear across each island as well as 
all beach installations between 500 and 
1,000 yards to both sides of the landing 

66 Ibid., pp. 5-6, 12-13. 

67 See above, pp. 00-00. 

68 TF 54 Opn Plan A2-43, 23 Oct 43, Annex A. 
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areas. Following these scheduled missions, 
aircraft were to fly combat air patrol and 
antisubmarine patrol and carry out bomb- 
ing and strafing attacks in close support of 
the ground troops. 69 

For Makin, naval gunfire support would 
be provided by four old battleships, four 
cruisers, and six destroyers. 70 For Tarawa, 
three battleships, two heavy cruisers, three 
light cruisers, and nine destroyers would 
be assigned to this duty. 71 The general 
plan for the employment of these vessels 
at both objectives was as follows: During 
the early morning of D Day, commencing 
about 0615, the heavy ships would deliver 
prearranged neutralization and counter- 
battery fires at moderately long range. As 
mine sweepers gradually closed the 
beaches off Makin and swept the lagoon 
off Betio, support vessels would move to 
closer range. Battleships and heavy cruis- 
ers were permitted to move in as close as 
2,000 or 3,000 yards (that is, one to one 
and a half nautical miles) in order to 
knock out heavy turret guns ashore. 
Shortly before the landing, light cruisers 
and destroyers were instructed to move to 
still closer range for a last-minute satu- 
ration fire. This was to terminate at H 
minus 5 minutes so as to permit a final air 
strike on the beaches immediately before 
the first wave of troops hit. Under no cir- 
cumstances were ships and planes to bom- 
bard the same areas simultaneously. After 
the landings had been made ships were to 
stand by to fire on targets of opportunity 
on request of shore fire control parties at- 
tached to troop units and to deliver slow 
neutralization fire on areas 400 to 800 
yards or more from the nearest troops. 72 

It was believed by some naval planners 
of the operation that this tremendous 
volume of preliminary naval gunfire cou- 
pled with the proposed aerial bombard- 
ment would surely be ample to knock out 



most of the heavier Japanese installations 
and at the very least neutralize the beaches 
during the assault phase of the operation. 
Just before the 2d Marine Division sailed 
from Efate, one of the ranking naval offi- 
cers is reported to have stated of Betio: 
“We do not intend to neutralize it, we do 
not intend to destroy it. Gentlemen, we 
will obliterate it.” 73 Such optimism was 
extravagant, as the course of the battle 
would show, but it was based on the 
knowledge that in no previous amphibious 
operation had such a tremendous weight 
of naval and air power been available to 
landing troops. That a mere two and a 
half hours of preliminary naval bombard- 
ment, no matter how concentrated, was 
still not enough to “obliterate” even tiny 
islands the size of Betio and Butaritari was 
still to be proved. 

The 27th Division's Plan: Butaritari 

For the landing on Butaritari, total 
troop strength of the 165th Regimental 
Combat Team with its attached units came 
to 6,470 men. This included, besides the 
infantry troops of the 165th, detachments 
from the 105th Infantry Regiment of the 
27th Division, part of the 193d Tank Bat- 
talion, the 152d Engineer Battalion, coast- 
al artillery and antiaircraft batteries of the 
98th and 93d Coastal Artillery Battalions, 
a platoon from the V Amphibious Corps 
Reconnaissance Company, plus sundry 



69 Ibid., Annex C, pp. 2-4, 8-9. 

70 Tp 52 Amph Attack Order A3-43, 23 Oct 43, 
P . i. 

71 TF 53 Opn Order A 104-43 (Revised), 4 Nov 43, 

pp. 1-2. 

72 TF 54 Opn Plan A2-43, 23 Oct 43, p. 5; Ibid., 
Annex G, pp. 2-3, 8-9. 

73 Earl J. Wilson, Jim F. Lucas, Samuel Shaffer, 
and G. Peter Zurlinden, Betio Beachhead (New York: 
The Putnam Company, 1945), p. 32.; Interv, Isely 
with Julian Smith, 28 Oct 48, p. 4. 
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medical, signal, ordnance, quartermaster, 
and bomb disposal detachments. 

The plan for getting these troops ashore 
on Butaritari was elaborate in the extreme 
and unlike any adopted before or since in 
the Pacific war. It was devised by General 
Ralph Smith, Commanding General, 27th 
Division, and approved somewhat reluc- 
tantly by General Holland Smith, com- 
mander of the V Amphibious Corps. 74 The 
basic principle of the plan was to land two 
battalions on the west coast of Butaritari, 
followed quickly by tanks and artillery 
pieces. Two hours after the main landing, 
a third battalion was to be put ashore on 
the north (lagoon) side of the island rough- 
ly 4,000 yards east of the main landing 
beaches. This battalion would then split 
into two groups, one heading eastward, 
the other westward in the general direc- 
tion of the main landing force. The object 
was to envelop in an amphibious pincers 
movement the Western Tank Barrier that 
lay athwart the island between the main 
landing beaches on the west coast and the 
most heavily fortified area in the center — 
the so-called Citadel area. ( Map I) 

The first wave to land on the west coast 
(at Red Beaches) was to consist of thirty- 
two LVT’s embarked on two LST’s, 
manned by separate detachments of the 
105th Infantry (called Detachments X 
and Y). These were to land at Red 
Beaches at H Hour and to clear a passage 
through any barbed wire or other under- 
water obstacles that might impede the 
succeeding landing craft. On hitting the 
shore, the troops were to move south and 
north respectively and cover the right and 
left flanks of the main landing beaches. 75 

This scheme of manning the first wave 
of LVT’s with troops drawn from a regi- 
ment outside of the one that made up the 
main landing force was a product of neces- 
sity rather than choice. Because of the pre- 



vailing shortage of LVT’s at the time of the 
operation, General Ralph Smith could not 
be certain that any of these vehicles would 
be available for the Makin landing. Not 
until about two weeks before sailing from 
Pearl Harbor did the tractors assigned to 
the 27th Division actually arrive. Hence, 
in working out a landing plan, General 
Smith had to take into account the pos- 
sibility that no amphibian tractors might 
be ready for the operation, and therefore 
assigned all of the assault troops of the 
165th Regimental Combat Team to 
LC VP’s. Against the contingency that the 
desired tractors would show up at the last 
minute, he detached special units from the 
105th Regimental Combat Team of his 
division to make up the first wave and to 
perform whatever duties thereafter that 
might be considered desirable. 76 

Following this first wave of LVT’s would 
come the assault troops of the 1st and 3d 
Battalion Landing Teams, 165th Regi- 
ment, boated in LCVP’s. On the right, the 
3d Battalion Landing Team would land 
on Red Beach 2 and seize the right half of 
the division beachhead to about 1,600 
yards inland. It would then move right to 
clear the area around Ukiangong Village 
and Ukiangong Point. On the left, the 1st 
Battalion Landing Team would land on 
Red Beach, seize the division beachhead 
in its zone of action and move left to cap- 
ture the area from the north end of Red 
Beach to Flink Point. Upon capture of the 
division beachhead, it was to relieve the 
right battalion on the entire front line and 

74 General Ralph Smith’s personal diary, which he 
kindly loaned to the authors, gives evidence of an 
original disagreement between himself and General 
Holland Smith on the landing plan. Holland Smith at 
first favored a head-on assault from the lagoon, in- 
stead of landing two battalions on the west coast and 
a third, later, on the lagoon shore. (Entry, 9 Oct 43). 

75 27th Inf Div FO 2 1 , 23 Oct 43. 

76 Interv, Philip A. Crowl with Maj Gen Ralph C. 
Smith, USA (Ret), 30 Oct 50, OGMH. 
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push reconnaissance as far east as “Jill” 
Lake. Upon being relieved, the 3d Bat- 
talion would assemble in dispersed forma- 
tion as division reserve in the area north of 
Ukiangong Village. 

Two hours later, at W Hour (1030), the 
second landings were to be made on Yel- 
low Beach 2 on the north shore between 
On Chong’s Wharf and King’s Wharf, 
both of which projected out into the 
lagoon. Here, too, the first wave would con- 
sist of sixteen LVT’s mounted aboard an 
LST and would be manned by Detach- 
ment Z of the 105th Infantry Regiment. 
On arrival at the beach the troops were to 
dismount, half of them moving directly 
east to clear the enemy from King’s Wharf 
and establish a beach block and defensive 
position on the left flank of the beach. The 
other half was to move directly west, clear- 
ing any Japanese found on On Chong’s 
Wharf and protecting the right flank of 
the beach. Following this wave would 
come the assault troops of the 2d Battalion 
Landing Team, 165th, with Company A of 
the 193d Tank Battalion attached and 
boated in LCVP’s and LCM’s. Upon seiz- 
ing the beachhead, this battalion was to 
make its main effort to the westward to 
effect contact with the 1st Battalion Land- 
ing Team, which at that juncture was sup- 
posed to be moving eastward from the 
main division beachhead. 

Meanwhile, at H Hour the platoon of 
the V Amphibious Corps Reconnaissance 
Company with one reinforced infantry 
platoon from the 2d Battalion, 165th In- 
fantry, was to have landed on tiny Kotabu 
Island just north of Flink Point so as to se- 
cure the seaward approaches into the 
lagoon from possible enemy fire from that 
quarter. As soon after H Hour as was per- 
missible, the three artillery batteries of the 
165th Regiment were to be landed over 
Red Beach 2 and take position on Ukian- 



gong Point. Two of these batteries con- 
sisted of the standard 105-mm. howitzers 
organic to regiment. Because of limitations 
in shipping space, 75-mm. pack howitzers 
had to be substituted for the third bat- 
tery. 77 

The basic premise upon which this plan 
was made was that the first main obstacle 
to a quick capture of the island would be 
the West Tank Barrier. This consisted of 
a trench about six feet deep and over four- 
teen feet wide and extended by log fences. 
The whole system was laid out in a north- 
south direction across the island about 
3,400 yards east from Red Beaches. 78 It 
was believed that this barrier would seri- 
ously impede the progress of tank-infantry 
teams approaching from the west coast, 
and that the best method of eliminating 
the hazard was to envelop it. Since this 
would necessitate two battalions moving 
toward each other, each was instructed to 
use special colored-smoke grenades and to 
maintain close radio contact. By these safe- 
guards it was hoped that the danger of a 
fire fight between the American units 
would be minimized. 79 

What this plan failed to take into ac- 
count was the potentiality of naval gunfire. 
The tank barrier offered an ideal target for 
enfilade fire by destroyers lying off either 
the lagoon or the ocean side of the island. 
However, as of the autumn of 1943, the 
efficacy of naval gunfire against shore tar- 
gets had not yet been proved to the satis- 
faction of 27th Division planners. General 
Ralph Smith and his staff were still skep- 
tical of this particular type of fire, 80 hence 
they felt compelled to rely almost entirely 
on their tank-infantry teams to overcome 



77 Ltr, cited n. 34. 

78 V Phib Corps G-2 Situation Map, Butaritari 
Island. 

79 Ltr cited n. 34. 

80 Interv cited n. 76. 
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the western tank barrier and establish a 
foothold on Butaritari. 

Another defect in the plan was that it 
relied too heavily on the assumption that 
communications between separate units 
would be adequate. To avoid the danger of 
a fire fight between the two infantry forces 
as they approached each other, it was es- 
sential that they be in perfect communica- 
tion with each other. Also, if artillery was 
to be used at all in the gap between the 
two forces, it would be imperative that 
close radio or telephone contact be main- 
tained between the artillery battalion and 
the various infantry commanders. As it 
turned out, no such contact was estab- 
lished during the first day’s fighting on 
Makin. 

2d Marine Division's Plan: Betio 

By contrast, the plan for landing the 2d 
Marine Division on Betio was a model of 
simplicity. General Julian Smith had 
under his control only two reinforced regi- 
ments of his division, the 2d and 8th Regi- 
mental Combat Teams. The 6th Regi- 
mental Combat Team was to be held in 
corps reserve to be landed at Tarawa, 
Makin, or Apamama as the situation dic- 
tated. General Smith’s plan called for the 
landing of three battalion landing teams 
abreast on Red Beaches 1, 2, an d 3 on the 
north (lagoon) shore of Betio. | ( Map II j| 
The first three assault waves were to be 
made up of amphibian tractors, the fourth 
wave would be tanks boated in LCM’s, the 
fifth would be LCVP’s, each carrying 
about thirty-six troops. 81 

The first troops to land would be, from 
east to west (left to right) the 2d Battalion, 
8th Marines; 2d Battalion, 2d Marines; 
and 3d Battalion, 2d Marines. The 1st 
Battalion, 2d Marines, was to be held in 
regimental reserve. In division reserve, to 



be committed when and where the situa- 
tion warranted, would be the 1st and 3d 
Battalions of the 8th Marines. 

As soon as the beachhead was secured, 
the assault troops were to move directly 
across the island to the south, seizing the 
airfield and mopping up enemy positions 
along the ocean beaches. When this task 
had been completed, the two battalions 
on the east were to pivot and move to the 
left along the axis of the island to clean it 
off to its eastern tip. The artillery regiment 
(10th Marines) was to land on order on 
the main beaches and prepare to mass the 
bulk of its fires from Central Pier (which 
jutted out into the lagoon almost on the 
boundary between Red Beaches 2 and 3) 
to the eastern end of Betio. 

With the withdrawal of the 6th Marines 
from division control, General Julian 
Smith could count on having only about a 
two-to-one superiority over the Japanese, 
who were reckoned to number somewhere 
between 2,500 and 3,100. 82 This was con- 
siderably under the classic three-to-one 
superiority which, according to standard 
amphibious doctrine, is the minimum 
ratio desirable. If the assault was to pro- 
ceed with the speed and ease hoped for, 
this deficiency in troop strength would 
have to be made up for by the preliminary 
naval and aerial bombardment and by the 
sustained momentum of the first five waves 
of assault troops and tanks. If any of these 
failed to materialize — that is, if aerial and 
naval bombardment proved less destruc- 
tive than expected or if the ship-to-shore 
movement broke down — then the burden 
imposed on the invading troops would be 
unduly heavy. Events at Tarawa were soon 
to prove this to be the case. 



81 2d Marine Div Opn Order 14, 25 Oct 43, with 
annexes. 

82 Stockman, Tarawa , p. 4. 
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Preparing for the Attack 



Training 

The Marine V Amphibious Corps, 
under General Holland Smith, was re- 
sponsible for supervision of the ship-to- 
shore amphibious training of all units 
scheduled to take part in the invasion of 
the Gilbert Islands. General Richardson, 
commanding general of United States 
Army Forces in the Central Pacific Area 
(USAFICPA), was in charge of the rest of 
the training of Army units for this opera- 
tion in addition to discharging the logis- 
tical and administrative duties of his 
command. 

Before its specific assignment to the 
Gilberts operation, the 27th Infantry Di- 
vision had been conducting preliminary 
amphibious training for a period of about 
eight months. 1 The division had been a 
National Guard unit from New York State 
and was called into Federal service in 
October 1940. Beginning in March 1942 it 
was transferred to Hawaii and for the next 
year and a half served as base defense 
force, first in the outer islands and later on 
Oahu after the 25th Infantry Division was 
sent to Guadalcanal in November 1942. 
While in Hawaii the division was triangu- 
larized, losing its fourth regiment, the 
108th Infantry, to the 40th Division. This 
left it with the 165th, the 105th, and the 
106th Infantry Regiments. 2 

Since November of 1942 the division’s 



commanding general had been General 
Ralph Smith. His previous wartime duty 
had been with Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion of the War Department General Staff 
(G-2) and with the 76th Infantry Division 
at Fort George G. Meade. 3 

In spite of the fact that its original duties 
in the Hawaiian area were largely defen- 
sive in character, the division early com- 
menced to make preparations against the 
day when it might be called upon to par- 
ticipate in amphibious operations. In De- 
cember 1942 two of its officers were de- 
tailed to attend an amphibious school con- 
ducted by the U.S. Marine Corps in San 
Diego. On their return an amphibious 
school was opened in Hawaii. This school, 
conducted from 7 April to 12 May 1943, 
was attended by regimental and battalion 
commanders and their executive officers, 
and staff intelligence, operations, and 
logistics officers, and others. 

Between May and August each battal- 
ion landing team was assembled at Scho- 
field Barracks on Oahu and given instruc- 
tions in the use of ropes, cargo net climbing 
and descending, boat team drill, debark- 
ing and deployment from mock-up boats, 
passage through wire entanglements and 
other obstacles, and various other tech- 

1 USAFICPA Participation Rpt Galvanic, p. 29. 

2 Love, 27th Infantry Division, pp. 1-2. 

3 General Officers Service Biographies, Public In- 
formation Division, Department of the Army. 
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niques peculiar to amphibious warfare. 
Battalion staffs prepared boat assignment 
tables, boat diagrams, shore party organi- 
zation, landing diagrams, and debarkation 
and approach schedules. Next, each bat- 
talion landing team received one week’s 
instruction at the Waianae Amphibious 
Training Center where a pier was used to 
simulate a Navy transport, and where a 
specially constructed barge was anchored 
offshore to give the troops experience in 
embarking and debarking from a listing 
vessel. 4 

In August, when General Richardson 
assumed command of United States Army 
Forces in the Central Pacific Area, steps 
were taken forthwith to expand the am- 
phibious training program in the Hawaiian 
area with special attention given to the 
units of the 27th Division scheduled to 
participate in the forthcoming Gilberts 
operation. Construction of three new train- 
ing centers had already commenced and 
before the end of August these were com- 
pleted and ready for use. They were lo- 
cated at Waimanalo on the southeastern 
shore of Oahu, at Kahuku Point on the 
northernmost tip of Oahu, and in the Pali 
region in the central part of the island. All 
were equipped with mock-up ships’ plat- 
forms and other facilities for specialized 
amphibious training. It was planned that 
each combat team of the 27th Division 
would be rotated through each of these 
camps as well as through the Schofield 
training area. Each team was to spend 
three weeks at each center. 5 

In addition to this general “preamphibi- 
ous” training, various specialist courses 
were set up. Shore fire control parties were 
trained by division artillery for the pur- 
pose of directing naval gunfire after hitting 
the beach. The division’s G-4 (supply) 
officer, Lt. Col. Charles B. Ferris, set up a 



school for transport quartermasters, com- 
mencing on 17 September. Officers and 
noncommissioned officers were made fa- 
miliar with the characteristics of Navy 
transports by visiting Pearl Harbor, meas- 
uring the ships, and observing the loading 
of ships. Stowage plans used in the Attu 
operation were studied and tentative stow- 
age plans for the forthcoming operation 
were devised. 6 

One of the main sources of amphibious 
training doctrine available at this time was 
the War Department Field Manual 31-5, 
entitled Landing Operations on Hostile 
Shores (1941). This was based in large 
part on a previous Navy Department pub- 
lication, Fleet Training Publication 167 
(1938), which in turn originated in earlier 
studies in amphibious warfare produced 
by the Marine Corps in 1934 and 1935. 7 
In addition, at the suggestion of General 
Ralph Smith, General Richardson’s head- 
quarters obtained copies of a detailed set 
of notes prepared by the 9th Infantry Di- 
vision covering its training at Navy am- 
phibious training centers on the east coast 
of the United States. These items and 
other literature obtained from the Marine 
training base at Camp Elliott, San Diego, 
made up the bulk of the theoretical doc- 
trine upon which the training in Hawaii 
was based. 8 

Only one serious shortcoming in the 
training program was subsequently noted. 
No systematic training of Army tanks in 
conjunction with small infantry units was 
attempted. In view of the importance of a 
smoothly functioning tank-infantry team 

4 USAFICPA Participation Rpt Galvanic, pp. 
129-30. 

5 USAFMIDPAG Hist, Vol. 9, pp. 1847-48. 

6 USAFICPA Participation Rpt Galvanic, p. 131. 

7 USAFMIDPAG Hist, Vol. 9, pp. 1943-44; Isely 
and Growl, U.S. Marines and Amphibious War, Gh. II. 

8 USAFMIDPAC Hist, Vol. 9, pp. 1944-45. 
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in the forthcoming Makin operation, the 
omission was serious. 9 

Following this period of shore-based 
training, the 165th Regimental Combat 
Team conducted joint amphibious training 
on beaches in the Hawaiian area with 
ships of Transport Division 20. Adverse 
weather conditions and poor beaches de- 
tracted somewhat from the success of this 
program. Also, no fire support or control 
vessels were available, thus adding unde- 
sirable artificialities to the maneuvers. 10 

Finally, after all transports were loaded, 
last-minute rehearsals were held between 
31 October and 3 November 1943. Ad- 
miral Turner’s Task Force 52, with the 
troops and the equipment of the Northern 
Attack Force aboard, proceeded from 
Pearl Harbor to the vicinity of Maalaea 
Bay, Maui, on the night of the 31st. Next 
morning rehearsals were held off the coast 
of Maui, with simulated naval gunfire and 
air support. All troops were landed but no 
supplies and equipment were sent ashore 
for fear of damage to landing craft and 
equipment, which could not be repaired 
before final embarkation for Makin. This 
exercise was repeated at daylight on 2 
November. Finally, at dawn of 3 Novem- 
ber a full-scale dress rehearsal was held off 
the coast of Kahoolawe Island employing 
actual gunfire and air support. Assault 
troops were embarked and proceeded to 
the line of departure, but did not land 
because Kahoolawe’s beaches were rocky 
and therefore dangerous to the safety of 
landing craft. After the completion of this 
final exercise, the task force returned to 
Pearl Harbor for final loading, repairs, and 
briefing before sailing for Makin. 11 

Meanwhile at Wellington, New Zea- 
land, the 2d Marine Division was carrying 
on its own training program. One of its 
regiments, the 2d Marines, had already 



made one amphibious landing at Guadal- 
canal and the other two, the 6th and 8th 
Marines, had participated in the subse- 
quent land fighting on that island. In the 
words of General Holland Smith, “They 
were veterans of a campaign and needed 
little training other than amphibious train- 
ing.” 12 This the division got during the 
month of October as Navy transports were 
made available. 

Final rehearsals of the entire Southern 
Attack Force, less its escort carriers, were 
held at Efate in the New Hebrides between 
7 and 12 November. Two separate landing 
exercises were conducted at Mele Bay and 
fire support ships held bombardment prac- 
tice on Erradaka Island. Communications 
equipment was tested and communica- 
tions exercises were held at the same time. 13 
Although this training was valuable, espe- 
cially for the personnel who had recently 
joined the division to replace losses at 
Guadalcanal, the rehearsals were still not 
as satisfactory as desired, principally be- 
cause the forces involved had too short a 
time to prepare and co-ordinate their 
plans. 14 

Logistics 

The chief logistical problem in prepar- 
ing for the Gilberts operation was the 
shortage of amphibian tractors in the Pa- 
cific Ocean Areas. This vehicle was one of 
the few truly amphibian pieces of equip- 
ment to be put to extensive use throughout 

9 Ltr, Hq 27th Inf Div to TAG, 14 Dec 43, sub: Par-, 
ticipation of TF 52.6, 27th Div, in Galvanic (Makin) 
Opn, p. 10, AG 327-0.3(429) 16-25 Nov 43, DRB 
AGO. 

10 Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert 
Islands, Incl A, pp. 2-3. 

11 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

12 V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, p. 5. 

13 Stockman, Tarawa, p. 9. 

14 V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, p. 5. 
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the war in the Pacific. It was capable of 
about 4.5 knots in the water, and its tracks 
enabled it to traverse coral reefs and other 
obstacles not negotiable by standard land- 
ing craft. About twenty-six feet in length, 
it could carry (at this date) upward of 
twenty troops. 

The LVT (sometimes called the “Alli- 
gator”) had been first designed by one 
Donald Roebling, a retired manufacturer, 
for rescue work in the Everglades of Flor- 
ida. Shortly thereafter the vehicle was 
brought to the attention of Marine officers 
stationed at Quantico, Virginia, who set 
about adapting it to military purposes. By 
1940, under Marine Corps pressure, the 
Navy Department set aside funds for fur- 
ther development and by the outbreak of 
the war the amphibian tractor’s utility 
both as a troop carrier and as a cargo car- 
rier for amphibious landings had been 
satisfactorily demonstrated. 15 At Guadal- 
canal a few were used logistically to carry 
supplies and ammunition directly from 
shipboard to inland dumps, to move guns, 
and to evacuate the wounded. 16 

Early during the planning stage for the 
Gilberts, it was realized that certainly at 
Tarawa and possibly at Makin standard 
landing craft could not pass through the 
protective wire and log barricades that 
were known to have been erected to sea- 
ward on the reefs and beaches. Also, there 
was some doubt as to whether there would 
be enough water over the reef at Tarawa 
to permit Higgins boats to get through. 
Experiments in breaking up such barri- 
cades as were expected in the Gilberts 
were made with these amphibian tractors 
and turned out favorably. 17 

Steps were then taken to procure enough 
amphibian tractors to carry the assault 
troops ashore at both Tarawa and Makin. 
At Efate the 2d Marine Division had on 



hand about one hundred tractors, of which 
seventy-five were considered to be opera- 
tional. These were old models (LVT(l)’s), 
unarmored and susceptible to mechanical 
failure. The division requested the assign- 
ment of a hundred new models (LVT(2)’s) 
from San Diego. The request was granted 
but sufficient transport to carry the vehi- 
cles into the combat area could not be pro- 
vided. In the end, naval authorities re- 
leased three LST’s to do the job and fifty 
additional amphibian tractors reached the 
2d Marine Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
at Samoa just before it set sail for Tarawa. 
Thus, for the attack on Betio, the marines 
had a total of 125 amphibian tractors 
which, excluding those earmarked for 
purely logistical duties, was sufficient to 
make up the first three waves of the 
assault. 18 

The 27th Division received forty-eight 
LVT’s for use at Makin. These were not 
delivered at Oahu until 29 October, only 
thirteen days before sailing for the island. 
Before the 29th only one tractor had been 
available for training. Nevertheless, a pro- 
visional company from Headquarters, 
193d Tank Battalion, had been organized 
on 21 October to operate these vehicles 
and was felt to be trained sufficiently to 
warrant use in the operation. 19 

Another amphibious development in- 
troduced into the Central Pacific Area 
during the Gilberts operation was the ex- 
tensive employment of pallets for unload- 
ing supplies. Pallets had been employed 

15 Secretary of the Navy, Continuing Board for the 
Development of Landing Vehicle, Tracked, History 
of Landing Vehicle, Tracked (Washington, 1 Dec 45). 

16 Miller, Guadalcanal, p. 75. 

17 Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert 
Islands, p. 10. 

18 Stockman, Tarawa, pp. 4-5. 

19 USAFICPA Participation Rpt Galvanic, pp. 
65-66, 97-98; 193d Tk Bn Rpt of Makin Opn, Sec. 
XIII, Rpt of Provisional Amph LVT Co, p. 34. 
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by the 7th Infantry Division in the Aleu- 
tians and had been reported upon favor- 
ably by that division after its arrival in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Pallets are sledlike 
structures to which supplies are strapped. 
Those used in the Aleutians had measured 
about four by six feet and were smooth- 
bottomed, like toboggans. Experiments 
were conducted on Oahu both with this 
type and with one that had runners at- 
tached. The toboggan type was found to 
be more satisfactory on rough coral, while 
the sled type was discovered to be better 
on sand and finger coral. Fifteen hundred 
pallets of the toboggan type and 350 of the 
sled type were built for the Makin opera- 
tion. 20 In the end, the assault force pallet- 
ized virtually all of its supplies with the 
exception of 55-gallon drums. 21 These pal- 
lets, heavily loaded with supplies, could be 
unloaded from landing craft by tractor 
and moved to inland dumps so rapidly 
that under ideal conditions a lighter could 
be unloaded in an estimated one twelfth of 
the time taken by the standard manhan- 
dling method. 22 

In the Gilberts operation, this technique 
of palletization was used to an appreciable 
degree only at Makin. The 2d Marine Di- 
vision constructed few pallets. However, 
the one battalion commander at Tarawa 
who reported on the subject considered 
that the employment of pallets there would 
have been feasible, and the transport quar- 
termaster of Holland Smith’s V Amphibi- 
ous Corps later commented favorably on 
the experiment conducted by Army troops 
at Makin. 23 

Troops, supplies, and equipment of the 
Northern Attack Force were loaded in the 
Hawaiian area aboard four APA’s and one 
AKA. 24 Three LST’s carried between them 
the forty-eight amphibian tractors assigned 
to the assault force and a company of me- 



dium tanks was carried aboard the LSD 
Belle Grove. These four amphibious vessels 
also carried between them 791 troops. All 
of the transports were combat loaded — this 
is to say, each tactical unit was embarked 
aboard a single ship with its supplies and 
equipment stowed in inverse order to their 
probable tactical employment during the 
landing. High-priority material was nor- 
mally stowed near the top and center of 
ships’ holds; low-priority near the bottom 
and on the outside. Thus, the 1st Battalion 
Landing Team of the 165th Regimental 
Combat Team, consisting of 1,044 officers 
and men with their essential supplies and 
equipment, was loaded aboard the Neville ; 
2d Battalion Landing Team, numbering 
1,219, aboard Leonard Wood. In addition, 
each of these vessels carried shore parties 
from the 3d Battalion, 105th Infantry, and 
sundry other personnel including air liai- 
son parties, shore fire control parties, ob- 
servers, and newspaper correspondents. 
The attack cargo ship Alcyone carried, in 
addition to its load of supplies and equip- 
ment, miscellaneous units of the 165th 
Regimental Combat Team such as the 
Service Company, the Cannon Company, 
27th Division Quartermaster Company 
Detachment, 27th Division Signal Com- 
pany Detachment — in all 288. 25 



20 USAFICPA Participation Rpt Galvanic, p. 46. 

21 Ibid., p. 27. 

22 Interv, Edmund G. Love with Col Charles B. 
Ferris, Sep 47. 

23 V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, Incl F, Rpt by 
Special Staff Officers, Sec. VIII, Rpt by Transport 
Quartermaster, p. 4. 

24 The troopships were Leonard Wood , Calvert, Neville 
and Pierce; the cargo ship (which also carried some 
troops) was Alcyone. 

25 Ltr, Hq 27th Inf Div to CG Port of Embarka- 
tion, Fort Mason, California, 7 Dec 43, Incl 2, sub: 
Capacities of Listed Ships Cargo and Actual Combat 
Load Details, AG 327-Inf (165)-4.8(25054), DRB 
AGO. 





SUPPLIES PALLETIZED for the Gilberts operation. Method of loading and strapping 
(above); an LVT towing a loaded pallet during the actual operation (below). 
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Besides their troops, each of the three 
attack transports was loaded with the fol- 
lowing supplies and equipment: all Table 
of Basic Allowance equipment and indi- 
vidual and organizational property for the 
units aboard except for certain items, such, 
as chemical warfare equipment, that were 
ordered left behind; 10 days’ rations plus 
2 days’ K rations carried by each individ- 
ual on board; one 5-gallon container of 
water per man on board; 7 days’ motor 
fuel for bulldozers and other vehicles 
aboard, 5 units of fire for all weapons, 10 
days’ medical supply for all units, and 7 
days’ supply of ordnance cleaning and pre- 
serving materials, and spare gun parts. 
Average poundage per soldier on these 
three ships came to 1,322. 

The Alcyone, the only attack cargo ship 
assigned to the Northern Attack Force, 
carried in addition to the troops men- 
tioned, the following supplies and equip- 
ment: 24 days’ B rations for the entire 
force; approximately 3,000 5-gallon cans 
of water; sufficient gasoline for 8 days’ op- 
eration for all motor vehicles; approxi- 
mately 18,750 gallons of white gasoline; 
over 70,000 gallons of diesel oil; 28,200 
gallons of high-octane gasoline for the am- 
phibian tractors; 7,684 gallons of motor 
oil; 3,655 pounds of grease; 5 units of fire 
for all weapons on board; 5 units of fire for 
one battery of 105-mm. howitzers; 4 units 
of fire for the weapons of the medium tanks 
carried aboard the Belle Grove ; 4 units of 
fire for the two .30-caliber and one .50- 
caliber machine guns on each of the am- 
phibian tractors carried aboard the 3 
LST’s; slightly more than 30 days of medi- 
cal supplies; 30 days of maintenance for all 
items in ordnance; about 1.5 tons of chem- 
ical warfare supplies; approximately 30 
days’ quartermaster supplies for the entire 
force; 30 days’ signal supplies; and 30 



days’ engineer maintenance for an engi- 
neer combat battalion and 20 days’ main- 
tenance requirements for an infantry divi- 
sion less the combat battalion. 26 

The 2d Marine Division, loading in New 
Zealand, experienced somewhat more dif- 
ficulty than did the 165th Regimental 
Combat Team. This was because in many 
cases ships assigned to the division failed 
to arrive in Wellington until just before the 
scheduled time for loading. Before their 
actual arrival, division headquarters had 
little information about ships’ characteris- 
tics. Not knowing in many cases the names 
of the ships or even the type of ships to be 
assigned, Marine planners had no reliable 
information on such vital matters as the 
size of ships’ holds and hatches, troop 
spaces, and so forth. Hence, loading plans 
could be only tentative and had to be re- 
vised at the last minute as individual ves- 
sels put in their appearance at Welling- 
ton. 27 

Nevertheless, the ships were combat 
loaded in a manner at least satisfactory 
enough to elicit no adverse comment from 
the division commander. Thirteen APA’s, 
three AKA’s and one LSD completed load- 
ing and left Wellington on 1 November 
1943. 28 In addition, three LST’s carrying 
amphibian tractors met the division at 
Samoa. 



26 Ibid., Incl 1, Logistics of Makin Island Opn, 27th 
Div Task Force; S. L. A. Marshall, Makin Notes (2d 
draft), p. 182, OCMH. 

27 V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, Incl F, Rpt of 
Special Staff Officers, Sec. VIII, Rpt of Transport 
QM, p. 1; Ibid., Incl G, Rpt by Special Observers, Sec. 
II, Rpt by Capt Richard F. Whitehead, USN, p. 1. 

28 The following ships were used to lift the 2d 
Marine Division: ^eilin, Hey wood, Middleton, Biddle, 
Lee, Monrovia, Sheridan, La Salle, Doyen (all APA’s); 
Thuban, Bellatrix (AKA’s); and Ashland (LSD). 2d 
Marine Div Special Action Rpt, 6 Jan 44, Incl A, 
Narrative Account of Gilbert Islands Opn, p. 1. 
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Preliminary Air and Naval Action 

Well before the crystallization of plans 
for the invasion of the Gilberts, bombers of 
the Seventh Air Force had commenced to 
harass those islands as well as nearby 
Nauru. In January and February recon- 
naissance missions were sent over the Gil- 
berts and on 20 April a flight of twenty- 
two B-24’s took off from Funafuti for a 
thousand-mile run to Nauru. There, in 
spite of heavy interception, they hit the 
runway recently constructed by the Japa- 
nese as well as the local phosphate plant. 
Two days later twelve B-24’s struck Tara- 
wa with moderate success. 29 

At this time Funafuti and Canton were 
the only two Allied bases within range of 
the Gilberts, and these were so far away as 
to make regular bombing runs difficult 
and hazardous. Hence, in order to 
strengthen American control of air ap- 
proaches to these islands, the Joint Chiefs 
in July authorized the seizure of other 
islands for the construction of new airfields 
from which to conduct neutralization and 
reconnaissance. 30 Accordingly, early in 
August, Admiral Nimitz ordered three 
Marine defense battalions to “occupy, 
organize, and defend the atolls of Nukufe- 
tau and Nanomea at the earliest practic- 
able date . . . and to construct airfields 
thereon.” 31 These two islands, both in the 
Ellice group, were respectively about 600 
miles south and 350 miles east of Tarawa. 
An advance survey party landed at Nano- 
mea Atoll on 18 August to determine 
whether it was occupied by the enemy and, 
after reconnoitering, to select a site for an 
airfield. No Japanese were discovered on 
the atoll, and ten days later the advance 
party was followed ashore by the forward 
echelon of the 7th Marine Defense Battal- 
ion and detachments from two naval con- 



struction battalions. Meanwhile, on 22 
August, an advance party of the 2d Ma- 
rine Airdrome Battalion landed at Nuku- 
fetau, and was followed five days later by 
the remainder of the battalion and ele- 
ments of a naval construction battalion. 
The Marine contingent at Funafuti was 
strengthened and naval construction 
troops sent there. All units began at once 
the construction of new airfields and the 
improvement and enlargement of existing 
facilities. 

The transformation of these atolls into 
air bases progressed rapidly. By 7 Septem- 
ber a 5,000-foot airstrip was ready for use 
at Nanomea, and by the end of the month 
a full squadron of planes was operating 
from there. Work at Nukufetau was some- 
what slower, but the strip was ready for 
use by 9 October. 32 

On 1 1 August a small task force was sent 
by General Richardson to develop Baker 
Island, a U.S. possession about 480 miles 
due east of the Gilberts. This expedition 
was composed of the 804th Aviation Engi- 
neer Battalion, a provisional antiaircraft 
artillery battalion, a provisional air service 
support squadron, a fighter squadron, and 
miscellaneous service elements. The force 
carried equipment and supplies sufficient 
to construct, operate, and maintain a base 
for ninety days. It arrived at Baker on 1 
September. A week later a strip capable of 
supporting fighter planes was already in 
use. 33 

Thus, on the eve of the invasion of the 
Gilberts, the Seventh Air Force had five 



29 Craven and Cate, AAF IV, pp. 286-88. 

* Rad, JCS to CINCPAC, CM-IN 14465, 20 Jul 
43. 

31 CINCPAC-CINCPOA Opns in POA, Aug 43, 
par. 56. 

32 CINCPAC-CINCPOA Opns in POA, Sep 43, 
pp. 3-4. 

33 USAFICPA Participation Rpt Galvanic, p. 145. 
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bases within bombing range of those 
islands. Funafuti, Nukufetau, and Nano- 
mea each had two bomber squadrons; on 
Canton were stationed one bomber squad- 
ron, one fighter-bomber squadron, and one 
fighter squadron; Baker had one fighter 
squadron. 34 Advance headquarters of the 
Seventh Air Force was opened at Funafuti 
on 6 November, and at approximately the 
same time Admiral Hoover’s flagship Cur- 
tis anchored in the lagoon. 35 

The first air attack in the Gilberts oper- 
ation occurred on 13 November when 
eighteen B-24’s took off from Funafuti to 
bomb Tarawa. They dropped about fifteen 
tons of bombs on the target, starting a large 
fire but causing no other observable dam- 
age. Although no enemy interception was 
met, antiaircraft fire was unusually heavy. 
On the next day nine B-24’s bombed 
Tarawa again, causing some damage to the 
airstrip. The same day, the first strike was 
launched against Mille Atoll, the nearest 
of the Marshalls. Of the twenty planes that 
started for Mille, only nine reached the 
target. They dropped four tons of bombs 
on the airfield. Although antiaircraft fire 
from both Tarawa and Mille was heavy, 
there was still no interception by enemy 
planes. On 15 November the strikes were 
extended to include Jaluit in the Mar- 
shalls. Seventeen bombers hit that atoll, 
causing damage to the seaplane base and 
sinking ships in the lagoon. Another strike 
by eight B-24’s was conducted against 
Mille and Makin the same day. The air- 
field at Mille was again damaged and 
again there was no air opposition. 

On 16 November the air offensive 
moved farther west, to Kwajalein Atoll. Of 
twenty planes assigned the mission that 
day, only one reached the primary target. 
The others turned back and dropped their 
bombs on Jaluit, in the Marshalls, and 



Tarawa and Little Makin, in the Gilberts. 
The same day six B-24’s set out for Malo- 
elap, but were unable to drop their bombs 
because of poor weather. For the first time, 
enemy fighters arose to intercept the at- 
tack. On 17 November, the day immedi- 
ately preceding the scheduled arrival of 
the American carrier force in the target 
area, twenty bombers hit Tarawa, Mille, 
and Maloelap. Considerable damage was 
reported to have been done to the airfields 
at Tarawa and Mille. At Maloelap the 
bombers were intercepted by Japanese 
fighters and in the ensuing action one B-24 
was badly damaged and crashed at Baker 
Island on its return flight. 

In all, the heavy bombers of the Seventh 
Air Force had flown 141 bombing sorties 
against the Gilberts and Marshalls be- 
tween 13 and 1 7 November. They dropped 
about 173 tons of bombs and destroyed at 
least five enemy aircraft. Of course, it is 
impossible to calculate the extent of the 
damage done to the airfields and defense 
installations in the Gilberts, since the same 
area was later covered by carrier aircraft 
and then by naval guns just before the 
invasion. 36 

While the bases for the air offensive 
against the Gilberts were being built and 
reinforced, other preliminary moves 
against the targets were taking place. A 
fast carrier task force (Task Force 50) 
under command of Admiral Pownall was 
organized early in September to strike the 
Gilberts in order to “decrease enemy pres- 
sure on our holdings in the Ellice Islands,” 
which the Japanese had bombed from 
Tarawa and Makin. This force was to de- 

34 Craven and Cate, A AF IV, p. 298. 

35 Operational Hist of Seventh Air Force, 7 Dec 41- 
6 Nov 43, p. 66, MS filed in Air University Historical 
Liaison Office, Washington, D. C. 

36 Ibid., pp. 88-90; Craven and Cate, AAF IV, pp. 
299-302. 
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stroy aircraft and installations at Tarawa, 
Makin, and Apamama and to conduct 
such reconnaissance as was possible. 37 

The naval force that approached the 
Gilberts during the night of 17-18 Septem- 
ber consisted of three carriers, three 
cruisers, and eleven destroyers. It was to be 
supported by twenty-four B-24’s flying 
from Canton and Funafuti and fourteen 
flying from Guadalcanal. The planes of the 
first group were to attack Tarawa just be- 
fore dawn on 18 September; those from 
Guadalcanal were to hit Nauru at the same 
time. Twenty-eight photoreconnaissance 
planes from Canton and Funafuti were to 
join the task force in the area of Tarawa 
and combine bombing runs on that island 
with their photographic mission. 

Arriving near Tarawa during the early 
morning hours of 18 September, the car- 
riers launched their first flight at approxi- 
mately 0330, hoping to take advantage of 
moonlight for their initial runs. There was 
not enough light, however, and the planes 
had to hover over the island until day- 
break. Between then and 1822 of the same 
day six separate attacks were made against 
Tarawa, during which eighty tons of 
bombs were dropped and all visible instal- 
lations strafed. One attack was launched 
against Makin at daylight and another 
against Apamama later in the morning. 

The airfield at Nauru was reported to be 
neutralized. At Tarawa considerable quan- 
tities of fuel and ammunition were de- 
stroyed, several buildings were wrecked, 
and a small freighter was sunk. At Makin 
three large flying boats were set on fire, 
and some damage was done to shore in- 
stallations. The most important single 
achievement of the strike was the photo- 
graphic coverage of Tarawa and Makin by 
both carrier- and land-based aircraft. At 
Tarawa opposition from antiaircraft artil- 



lery was intense, but at Makin it was ex- 
tremely weak. No fighter interception was 
encountered at either target, but two Japa- 
nese medium bombers were shot down 
northwest of Makin. 

The carrier force retired to the south 
during the night. Next day the attack was 
continued by twenty B-24’s from Canton 
and Funafuti. The bombers were inter- 
cepted by enemy fighters over Tarawa, 
where the airfield had been repaired dur- 
ing the night. Of the eighteen Japanese 
fighters that rose to meet the attackers, six 
were definitely destroyed and four more 
listed as probably destroyed. During these 
two days of operations American losses 
were five planes, one of them a bomber 
that crash-landed at Nanomea on its 
return from the second flight. 

The raid on the Gilberts was followed 
eighteen days later by a naval carrier strike 
against Wake. Led by Rear Adm. Alfred 
E. Montgomery, USN, Task Force 14, the 
largest carrier striking force yet assembled 
in the Pacific, hit Wake on 5 and 6 Octo- 
ber. Sixty-seven Japanese planes were re- 
ported destroyed in the air and on the 
ground, and shore installations were 
heavily damaged. 38 

Then, commencing on 13 November, 
the land-based bombers of Admiral 
Hoover’s Task Force 57 made nightly at- 
tacks on Tarawa and Makin as well as on 
Nauru and islands in the central Mar- 
shalls. A total of sixty-six planes partici- 
pated in these raids before November 20. 39 

Finally, during the two days before the 
landings, both Navy and Army planes de- 
livered last-minute softening-up blows. The 

37 CINCPAC-CINCPOA Opns in POA, Sep 43, 
pp. 7-10. 

38 CINCPAC-CINCPOA Opns in POA, Oct 43, 
pp. 5-8. 

39 CINCPAC-CINCPOA Opns in POA, Nov 43, 
Annex E, p. 20. 
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NAURU ISLAND under attack by Liberator bombers of the Seventh Air Force. 



first strike was against Nauru. At 0300 on 
18 November one group of Admiral Pow- 
nall’s task force launched eighteen fighter 
planes for a dawn strike against that 
island. They were followed, three hours 
later, by twenty more fighters and then, at 
intervals of two to three hours, by dive 
bombers, torpedo bombers, and more 
fighters. All day long these planes bombed 
and strafed Nauru. By the day’s end about 
ninety tons of bombs had been dropped. 
Installations on the island were reported 
to have been severely damaged. One Japa- 
nese ship was left burning, and three or 
four medium bombers were destroyed on 
the ground. Four or five enemy fighters 
sought to intercept the attack, but all were 
shot down. 40 

The carrier attack on Nauru was fol- 



lowed next day with strikes by land-based 
planes. Seventh Air Force bombers, ac- 
companied by Navy photoreconnaissance 
aircraft, bombed both airfields and ship- 
ping, causing considerable damage and 
removing Nauru as a threat to operations 
in the Gilberts. 41 

At the same time the Gilberts themselves 
were brought under heavy aerial attack. 
On 19 November, nineteen B-24’s from 
Nukufetau and Funafuti dropped about 
ten tons of bombs on Tarawa, causing fires 
throughout the area and damaging the 
airfields. Twelve more planes, from Nano- 
mea, dropped twenty-three tons on 



40 Ibid., p. 26. 

41 Operational Hist of Seventh Air Force, 6 Nov 43- 
3 1 Jul 44, pp. 91-93, MS filed in Air University His- 
torical Liaison Office, Washington, D. G. 
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Table 1 — Ammunition Expended by Japanese on Tarawa and Makin 13-19 Novem- 
ber 1943 





Type of 
Ammunition 


Rounds 

Expended 


Rounds 

Remaining 


Tarawa 


127-mm. AA 


* 1,437 


3,290 




75-mm. AA 


* 1,312 


1,345 




13-mm. MG 


*51, 160 


14, 903 


1 


8-inch 


46 


b 




14-cm. 


104 


b 


Makin 


13-mm. MG 


“9, 100 


2,400 



* Minimum rounds expended. 
b Not available. 

Sourer: CINPAC-CINCPOA Translation 10018, Summary of the American Army Counterattack in the Gilbert Area of November 1943, 
Imperial Headquarters, Army Department, dated January 1944; PACMIRS Captured Japanese Document MR-50 (D-65), Military Action 
in the Gilbert Islands ( Girubato shoto ni okeru stnlo), translated by Joseph Guilfoyle, filed in OCMH. 



Makin. 42 Planes from the Northern and 
Southern Carrier Groups released ninety- 
five tons of bombs on Makin and sixty- 
nine on Betio Island. One enemy plane 
was shot down by the Northern Carrier 
Group off Makin while three were disposed 
of near Tarawa. Cruisers and destroyers of 
the Southern Carrier Group moved close 
to Tarawa shortly before noon on 19 
November and, between air strikes, bom- 
barded ground defenses. 

The same day the Interceptor Carrier 
Group of Admiral PownalPs task force 
moved into position northwest of Makin 
and, from a point about midway between 
the Gilberts and the Marshalls, launched 
a series of attacks against Jaluit and Mille. 
One hundred and thirty tons of bombs 
were dropped on these two atolls. Power 
stations at both places were destroyed, 
hangars burned, and other buildings hit. 
Runways were rendered unserviceable at 
Mille and three vessels in the lagoon were 
damaged. Seven aircraft were destroyed 
on the ground. 

Although it is impossible to determine 
the exact amount of damage wrought by 



this pre-D-Day bombardment, one certain 
fact emerges — the Japanese wasted a con- 
siderable amount of their precious ammu- 
nition against these aerial attacks. What- 
ever else the preliminary bombardment 
may or may not have accomplished, it 
wreaked havoc on the enemy’s ammunition 
supply. (Table 1 , above.) 

The heavy expenditure of 13-mm. ma- 
chine gun ammunition was particularly 
important since these weapons were to 
form the main basis of ground fire defense. 
It is clear that the Japanese recognized the 
seriousness of the problem. One of their 
dispatches sent back to Tokyo warned, 
“We must quickly replenish ammo for 
the 13 mm. MGs on both Tarawa and 
Makin.” 43 

Movement Overseas 

Following the final rehearsal at Maui 
on 4 November the Northern Attack Force 
had returned to Pearl Harbor, where most 
of the troops debarked for a week’s rest 

42 Ibid., pp. 90-91. 

43 CINCPAC-CINCPOA Translation 10018. 
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SOUTHERN ATTACK FORCE steaming toward the Gilberts; in the foreground a TBF-1 
Avenger performs an antisubmarine patrol. 



and rehabilitation. Part of the task force 
had already left for the Gilberts. On 31 
October six LST’s, escorted by a destroyer, 
had left Oahu carrying part of the garri- 
son troops that would occupy Makin after 
its capture. Five days later, as soon as re- 
fueling could be completed after the re- 
turn from the rehearsal, the three LST’s 
carrying amphibian tractors and the spe- 
cial landing groups that would man them 
departed for Makin with a destroyer es- 
cort. They traveled by a shorter route than 
the first convoy and were scheduled to 
arrive at their destination at precisely the 
same time as the main body of the assault 
force, which was to leave Pearl Harbor on 
the afternoon of 10 November. 44 Although 
the Northern Attack Force, the Northern 
Carrier Group, and the Interceptor Car- 



rier Group all departed from the Hawaiian 
Islands at the same time, they did not 
travel together; the two carrier groups 
moved along a course parallel to that fol- 
lowed by the Northern Attack Force but 
about 300 miles to the northwest. The two 
routes of approach changed approxi- 
mately 800 miles east of the Gilberts, with 
the Northern Attack Force turning to meet 
the Southern Attack Force, the two car- 
rier groups diverging and moving directly 
to their assigned stations. 

Meanwhile, following rehearsals in 
Efate, the Southern Attack Force, com- 
posed of transports, fire support ships, and 
auxiliaries, sortied from that island on 13 

44 TF 54 Movement Order Al-43, 20 Oct 43; 
CINCPAC-CINCPOA Opns in POA, Nov 43, Annex 
E, Plate II. 
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BRIEFING TROOPS on scale models of Butaritari. This training during the voyage to 
Butantan facilitated the landings . 



November. It was iollowed by the fast bat- 
tleships, cruisers, and carriers of the South- 
ern Carrier Group. Two days later, on 15 
November, the Relief Carrier Force, com- 
posed of two carriers, three cruisers and 
four destroyers, left Espiritu Santo, also in 
the New Hebrides. The last-named force 
moved almost directly north, toward 
Nauru. The Southern Carrier Group and 
the Southern Attack Force moved along 
courses roughly parallel to each other, 
which brought them to points just south of 
Funafuti, where all ships refueled. From 
there the courses diverged, the Southern 
Carrier Group going directly to its ap- 
pointed area west of Apamama and 
Tarawa, and the Southern Attack Force 



moving in a northerly direction to a ren- 
dezvous on 18 November with the North- 
ern Attack Force coming from Pearl Har- 
bor. 45 Thereafter, ships of the two convoys 
moved along parallel courses toward the 
Gilberts to the northwest, the Northern 
Attack Force pulling slightly to the north 
as the islands were approached. 

Late on the afternoon of 18 November 
the northern LST group, still ahead of the 
rest of the assault force, had been discov- 
ered by Japanese planes. One enemy 
bomber attacked the little convoy but was 
driven off by antiaircraft gunfire. On 19 
November at 1435 another Japanese plane 

45 CINCPAC-CINCPOA Opns in POA, Nov 43, 
Annex E, p. 3 and Plate II. 
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appeared overhead, but just as it was 
about to launch an attack, four U.S. 
fighter planes arrived on the scene and 
shot it down in flames. A more determined 
attack on the LST’s was made after dark 
when two other Japanese bombers 
swooped low over the slow-moving vessels. 
The first, hit by ships’ antiaircraft fire, 
burst into flames and fell into the sea, just 
missing the bow of one of the vessels. Burn- 
ing gas lighted up the entire convoy for 
several minutes. Soon afterwards the sec- 
ond enemy plane left without inflicting 
any damage. 46 

Aboard the transports, troops were un- 
dergoing their final briefing. At the last 
minute (on 19 November) General Ralph 
Smith decided to make one minor revision 
in the landing plan for the 165th Infantry 
on Makin. He requested permission to 
land one infantry company and one shore 
fire control party on the northeast tip of 
Butaritari on the afternoon of D Day and 
to land the balance of the battalion and 
one shore fire control party on the south 



end of Kuma Island on the morning of D 
plus l. 47 The object of this scheme was to 
set up a second envelopment of the Japa- 
nese — to catch the enemy as he was 
pushed eastward by the main attack or as 
he attempted to move across the reef to 
Kuma Island. 48 Whatever merit the plan 
may have had, it went untested. On Gen- 
eral Holland Smith’s advice, Admiral 
Turner turned down the request and reaf- 
firmed his intention to go through with the 
original landing plan. 

In the early hours of 20 November the 
two attack forces reached their separate 
destinations. The transports moved toward 
their debarkation areas and the fire sup- 
port ships moved into shore for the initial 
bombardment. In the dim light of the 
early morning, the invasion of Butaritari 
and Betio began. 



46 USS LST31 War Diary, pp. 50-52. 

47 Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert 
Islands, Incl A, p. 14. 

48 Interv, Philip A. Crowl with Maj Gen Ralph G. 
Smith, 30 Oct 50. 
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The Enemy 



Japanese Invasion of the Gilberts 

Japanese interest in the Gilberts dated 
from the earliest days of the war. The pri- 
mary strategic purpose of the empire at the 
beginning of the war was the occupation 
and development of what was called the 
Southern Resources Area — the Nether- 
lands Indies and adjacent regions. It was 
this part of the Pacific that contained most 
of the raw materials considered essential 
to Japan’s economic welfare and military 
potential. As a corollary to the seizure of 
these islands, it was also believed necessary 
to maintain free lines of communication 
between the Japanese homeland and the 
Southern Resources Area. Finally, to 
guarantee the permanent success of its 
ventures, Japan hoped to cripple Allied 
naval strength in the Pacific and establish 
a strong defensive perimeter to protect the 
homeland and its new economic adjunct 
to the south. To accomplish these objec- 
tives, Japanese strategists contemplated 
three successive steps: the establishment of 
a perimeter along a line from the Kurils 
through the Marshalls, the Bismarcks, 
Timor, Java, Sumatra, and Malaya to 
Burma; the consolidation and strengthen- 
ing of this perimeter; and the defense of 
the perimeter. 1 

The responsibility for carrying out this 
plan in the Central Pacific and in the Bis- 
marcks area fell to the 4th Fleet , which be- 
fore Pearl Harbor commanded naval 



ground force garrisons in the mandated 
islands from its headquarters at Truk. Ac- 
cording to Imperial Navy plans formu- 
lated in November 1941, the mission of 
the 4th Fleet at the beginning of the war 
was: 

1. Defend the South Sea Islands, patrol, 
maintain surface communications, capture 
Wake. At opportune time attack and destroy 
enemy advanced bases in South Pacific Area. 
In co-operation with Army capture Guam 
and then Bismarck Area. 



4. Defend and patrol points in South Sea 
Islands and Bismarcks. Maintain surface 
communications. Search for and attack en- 
emy shipping. Make surprise attacks and de- 
stroy enemy bases on our perimeter. 2 

The main offensive thrust was to reach 
southward to the Bismarcks area, while in 
the east the perimeter was to be held and 
strengthened by the capture of Wake. A 
minor part of this plan was the seizure of 
Makin Atoll in the Gilberts in order better 
to protect the more important Marshall 
Islands to the north. Makin, lying 0°40 / 
east of the boundary of the Japanese Man- 
date, offered the advantage of being lo- 
cated about 240 nautical miles southeast 
ofjaluit, the most important seaplane base 
in the lower Marshalls. The seizure of 
Makin and its subsequent development 

1 United States Strategic Bombing Survey (USSBS) 
(Pacific), Naval Analysis Division, The Campaigns of 
the Pacific War (Washington, 1946), pp. 2-3. 

2 Ibid., pp. 47-48. 
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into a seaplane base would make it pos- 
sible to extend air patrols closer to How- 
land, Baker, and the Ellice Islands and to 
protect the eastern flank of the Japanese 
perimeter from possible Allied advance 
through the Ellice-Gilberts chain. Also, 
since Makin was the northernmost of the 
Gilberts, it could be the most easily sup- 
plied by transport from the Marshall 
Islands. 3 

On 3 December 1941 one company was 
detached from the 51st Guard Force based 
on Jaluit and constituted the Gilberts Inva- 
sion Special Landing Force under Air Force 
command. This force, consisting of from 
200 to 300 troops plus laborers, left Jaluit 
by ship on 8 December and on the 10th 
reached Makin Atoll, which was forthwith 
occupied. One of the troopships also vis- 
ited Tarawa on 24 December. The entire 
operation yielded nine prisoners. 4 

After the invasion the Makin garrison 
set about constructing a seaplane base and 
coastal defenses. By August of 1942 the 
garrison had dwindled to only 43 men 
under a warrant officer, and it was this 
tiny group that was called upon to defend 
the atoll against the first American land- 
ing in the Central Pacific. 5 

Carlson’s Raid and Its Aftermath 

On 17 August 1942 the 2d Marine 
Raider Battalion, consisting of 221 ma- 
rines under the command of Colonel Carl- 
son, landed on Makin from two subma- 
rines. The primary purpose of this raid 
was to confuse the Japanese and cause 
them to divert forces that might otherwise 
be assigned to the Guadalcanal area. 6 
Carlson himself stated the secondary pur- 
poses of the raid: 

This task group will execute landings on 
Makin from the USS NAUTILUS and USS 



ARGONAUT on 17 August for the purpose 
of destroying enemy troops and vital instal- 
lations and to capture important documents 
and prisoners. 7 

In the early hours of 1 7 August the raid- 
ers disembarked from the two submarines 
into rubber boats powered by outboard 
motors and landed on the southern coast 
of Butaritari. Heavy swells and mechan- 
ical failures in some of the engines pre- 
vented the party from making two separate 
landings as originally planned, but even- 
tually fifteen out of the eighteen boats 
managed to get ashore at one landing 
beach, while two others landed a mile 
north and another a mile south. 8 

Just after the landing one of the marines 
accidentally discharged his rifle. Believ- 
ing that all chance of surprise was lost, 
Colonel Carlson ordered Company A of 
his battalion to proceed across the island 

3 USSBS (Pacific), Naval Analysis Division, The 
American Campaign Against Wotje, Maloelap, Mille and 
Jaluit (Washington, 1947), pp. 18-19. 

4 The 51st Guard Force was part of the 6th Base Force, 
which was under command of 4th Fleet . 

Base Forces, Guard Forces and Defense Forces 
( Konkyochitai , Keibitai, Bobitai), Vol. I, Dec 4 l -May 
42, in U.S. National Archives, World War II Seized 
Enemy Records, Record Group 242, NA 12029, 
WDC 161090; 6th Base Force War Diary ( Dairoku 
konkyochitai senji nisshi ), NA 12654, WDC 160599. 
Hereafter documents contained in the National Ar- 
chives collection will be cited by title, National Ar- 
chives (NA) number, and Washington Document 
Center (WDC) number. 

5 Land Forces (Rikujo butai), Vol. 2, NA 1 1665, 
WDC 161013. 

6 Ltr, CinC US Pacific Fleet to CinC US Fleet, 20 
Oct 42, sub: Solomon Islands Campaign — Makin 
Island Diversion, 6-13.0002/42(20756), Hq USMC 
Historical Division. 

7 TUG 7.15.3 (2d Marine Raider Bn) Opn Order 
1-42, 7 Aug 42. 

8 This account of Carlson’s raid is taken from the 
following sources: CO 2d Marine Raider Bn, Rpt of 
the Raid Against Makin, 17-18 Aug 42, dated 3 Sep 
42; Ltr cited n. 6; Ltr, CTG 7.15 (USS Nautilus) to 
CTF 7, sub: Rpt of Marine-Submarine Raider Ex- 
pedition. All of these reports are on file at Head- 
quarters, USMC Historical Division. 
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to the lagoon shore. By 0545 the company 
commander, Capt. Merwin C. Plumley, 
USMC, reported that he had captured 
Government House without opposition, 
and he was then ordered west along the 
lagoon road. By this time it had become 
apparent that the Japanese defenses were 
concentrated at the base of On Chong’s 
Wharf on the lagoon shore and at Ukian- 
gong Point, the southwesternmost prom- 
ontory of Butaritari. Carlson asked for 
naval gunfire in this area, and Nautilus 
complied by firing some twenty-four 
rounds. Throughout the day isolated 
groups of Japanese were encountered, 
spirited fire fights ensued, and a number 
of enemy were killed. The chief Japanese 
response to the landing was from the air. 
At 1 130, two Japanese naval reconnais- 
sance planes scouted the island, dropped 
two bombs and then flew back north to a 
base in the Marshalls. About two hours 
later, twelve enemy planes arrived and 
bombed and strafed for an hour and a 
quarter. Two of the planes landed in the 
lagoon and were destroyed by Marine 
machine gun and antitank rifle fire. The 
third and last air raid occurred at 1630. 

Shortly thereafter, at 1700, the marines 
began an orderly withdrawal to the south- 
ern coast, and within two hours the bulk 
of the battalion was boated, but only a few 
were able to get through the heavy surf 
and back to the submarines. A hundred 
and twenty men were left on the beach 
that night. By the following morning still 
more marines made their way through the 
surf, but at 0920 further evacuation was 
halted by an air raid, leaving seventy 
men, including Colonel Carlson, stranded 
on the beach. 

At this point, the battalion commander 
discovered that Japanese resistance was 
practically nonexistent, consisting of only 



a few troops scattered about the island. He 
sent out patrols to search for food and de- 
stroy the Japanese radio station at the base 
of On Chong’s Wharf. A cache of aviation 
gasoline of 700 to 1,000 barrels was fired, 
and the marines ranged freely about the 
island, meeting only the most feeble re- 
sistance. The office of the Japanese com- 
mandant was searched and all available 
papers secured. Finally, on the evening of 
the second day, evacuation was completed 
and all of the rubber boats reached the 
Nautilus. 

This expedition cost the lives of thirty 
marines. Left ashore were twenty-one dead 
and nine others who were later captured 
and beheaded. 9 In retrospect, the entire 
expedition appears to have been ill ad- 
vised. Though little of any importance was 
learned and no subsequent attempt was 
ever made in the Pacific war to emulate 
the Makin raid, the observations of Major 
Roosevelt, who was Carlson’s executive 
officer, were later of some value to the in- 
telligence staff of the 27th Infantry Divi- 
sion in preparing plans for the ultimate in- 
vasion of Makin. Otherwise, there is no 
evidence that the raid of August 1942 
made any significant contribution to 
Allied victory in the Pacific. 

On the other hand, there is every reason 
to believe that this raid induced the Japa- 
nese to commit to the Gilberts far heavier 
forces than they had originally contem- 
plated. To that extent the progress of 
American arms across the Central Pacific 
was made more difficult. The Japanese re- 
sponse to Carlson’s expedition was imme- 
diate. Troops were drawn from the Mar- 
shalls, the Carolines, and Japan and sent 
to garrison hitherto-unoccupied islands in 
the British Mandates. The Gilberts now 

9 Morison, Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Actions, 
pp. 240-41. 
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were occupied in force, and garrisons were 
established as well on Nauru and Ocean 
Islands. Before August, in all the islands 
south of the Marshalls the enemy had 
only the small force on Makin. After Au- 
gust they began a build-up in this area 
that was to result in several island strong- 
holds under an entirely new base force 
command. Even if it cannot be proved 
conclusively that Carlson’s expedition was 
the sole cause of this change in policy, the 
raid can with certainty be credited with 
a rapid acceleration in the Japanese 
program of building up defenses in the 
Gilberts. 

No time was lost in replacing the Makin 
garrison. On 19 August, four reconnais- 
sance seaplanes from Kwajalein made a 
close search of the Makin area and found 
no trace of the Americans. This indicated 
that the coast was clear for a counterland- 
ing, in full company strength, which the 
Japanese had started to organize at Jaluit 
as soon as news of the raid was received. 
On the 20th a small advance detachment 
was flown to Makin from Jaluit and was 
shortly followed by the bulk of the force 
transported by ship. The nine marines left 
on Butaritari were taken prisoner and the 
equipment that Carlson was forced to 
abandon was captured. 10 

Now began a series of small troop move- 
ments from all directions into the fringe of 
British island possessions bordering the 
Marshalls. Nauru was invaded on 25 Au- 
gust and Ocean Island on the 26th. On the 
29th a landing force composed of one 
company of the 43 d Guard Force (western 
Carolines) took over Nauru. Two days 
earlier a company detached from the 62d 
Guard Force (Jaluit) commenced to garri- 
son Ocean. This unit was joined a few days 
later by a company from the 41st Guard 
Force from Truk. Another company, from 



the 5th Special Base Force , left Saipan on 28 
August and on the 30th arrived at Makin, 
where it was to remain pending the arrival 
of a special naval landing force from the 
Japanese homeland. 11 

These moves were followed by the inva- 
sion of Apamama, which lasted from 31 
August to 4 September. 12 More important 
still, the entire Yokosuka 6th Special Naval 
Landing Force (SNLF) was dispatched from 
Japan to the Gilberts in September. This 
force consisted of 1,509 officers and men 
and was the first unit of any considerable 
size to arrive in the area. It was these 
troops that were to remain in the Gilberts, 
chiefly on Tarawa, until the American in- 
vasion in November 1943. 13 On 15 Sep- 
tember the main portion of the 6th SNLF 
arrived at Tarawa, and detachments were 
subsequently transferred to Apamama 
and Makin. 

In September and October small parties 
were sent from Tarawa to snuff out the few 
remaining communications centers main- 
tained by the Allies in the area. Since the 
beginning of the war a number of Austral- 
ian and New Zealand coastwatchers had 
stayed in various islands of the central and 
southern Gilberts, observing Japanese air 
and surface movements and radioing im- 
portant information to the Allies. These 
the Japanese now proceeded to eliminate 
quickly. On 26 September a small party 
landed on Beru Atoll and destroyed a 
British wireless station there. Next day 
Tamana Atoll was invaded. Here the Jap- 



10 6th Base Force War Diary, NA 12654, WDC 
160599; Base Forces, Guard Forces, and Defense 
Forces, Vol. 2, Jun 42-Nov 42, NA 12053, WDC 
161110. 

11 Ibid.; 41st Guard Force War Diary, NA 12134, 
WDC 161744. 

12 Land Forces, Vol. 2, NA 1 1665, WDC 161013. 

13 JICPOA Translation 3998, 6th Base Force Secret 
Directive 104-43. 
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anese destroyed communications equip- 
ment and captured two Allied soldiers and 
one wireless operator. Also on the 27th, a 
second landing party captured communi- 
cations equipment on Maiana, Nonouti, 
and Kuria Atolls. Later, in October, 
Maiana and Nonouti were revisited and 
Abaiang and Beru raided, netting more 
wireless sets and a few prisoners. By 6 Oc- 
tober the Japanese declared that the Gil- 
berts were completely cleared of enemy 
personnel, and that all communications 
installations had been destroyed. 14 

Thus the Makin raid of August 1942 
constitutes a clear line of demarcation in 
Japanese policy in the Gilberts. Before 
that time there were only forty-three men, 
under command of a warrant officer, sta- 
tioned in the whole area. Within a month 
after Carlson’s battalion landed on Makin, 
the total garrison for the Gilberts came to 
more than 1 ,500 troops plus four compa- 
nies on Nauru and Ocean. Just as signifi- 
cant was the change in the command 
structure for the area. Before August 1942 
the only command located in the Gilberts 
was the Special Landing Force at Makin. 
This force was subordinate to the 62d 
Guard Force based on Jaluit, which was 
subordinate to the 6th Base Force on Kwa- 
jalein, in turn subordinate to the 4th Fleet 
at Truk. 15 The Yokosuka 6th SNLF \ assigned 
to the Gilberts with headquarters at 
Tarawa after the Carlson raid, was imme- 
diately under the 6th Base Force at Kwaja- 
lein. Under this headquarters two subor- 
dinate commands were set up at Makin 
and Apamama. In addition, two new 
commands were set up under the 6th Base 
Force — the 43d Guard Force Dispatched Land- 
ing Force on Nauru and the 62 d Guard Force 
Dispatched Landing Force on Ocean Island. 16 
The Gilberts and the nearby islands of 
Ocean and Nauru were obviously achiev- 



ing greater status in Japan’s defensive 
strategy. 

Throughout the winter and early spring 
of 1943 other steps were taken to improve 
defenses in the Gilberts. Another recogni- 
tion of the increased importance of this 
area came on 15 February 1943 when the 
Yokosuka 6th Special Naval Landing Force was 
deactivated and the command in the Gil- 
berts was renamed the 3d Special Base Force. 
The new command was made responsible 
not only for the defense of Tarawa, Makin, 
and Apamama Atolls, but also of Nauru 
and Ocean Islands. 17 This was a signifi- 
cant command reorganization reflecting 
clearly the change in Japanese attitude 
toward the importance of the Gilberts 
after Carlson’s raid. In the beginning of 
1942 Japan had nothing more than a 
lookout station in the Gilberts subordi- 
nated to a guard force command, which 
was in turn responsible to a base force at 
Kwajalein. Now, in February 1943, Jap- 
anese forces in the Gilberts were consti- 
tuted as a base force command on an 
echelon equal to that of the Kwajalein 
base force command. 

Parallel to these developments in com- 
mand organization was the steady progress 
being made in fortifying the various islands 
and improving their military potentialities. 
Beginning about 1 January 1943, the Jap- 
anese steadily shipped 4th Fleet laborers, 
mostly Koreans, to the islands south of the 
Marshalls for construction work. Some in- 



14 Land Forces, Vol. 2, NA 11665, WDC 161013. 

15 4th Fleet War Diary ( Daishi kantai senji nisshi ), 
NA 1 1398, WDC 160336; 6th Base Force War Diary, 
NA 12654, WDC 160599; 4th Base Force Achievement 
Records, in General Account of Achievements in 
Campaigns of the Greater East Asia War ( Daitoa 
sen’eki koseki gaiken), NA 11617, WDC 160654. 

16 6th Base Force War Diary, NA 12654, WDC 
160599. 

17 Base Forces and Guard Forces, Vol. 3, Dec 42- 
May 43, NA 12055, WDC 161 108. 
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dication of the cost involved in the fortifi- 
cations under construction is afforded by 
the fact that, on 4 March 1943, 7,409,000 
yen ($1,736,669.60) was earmarked for air 
base construction in the Gilberts and land 
fortifications on Nauru. 18 

An even stronger indication of the in- 
creasing importance of the Gilberts to 
Japanese defensive strategy was the de- 
tachment of the Sasebo 7th Special Naval 
Landing Force from the Southeastern Area 
Fleet (Rabaul) and its commitment to 
Tarawa under the 4th Fleet. Arriving in 
May, the force remained on Tarawa until 
the American invasion in November. 19 
This move as much as any other single 
event was evidence of the declining sig- 
nificance attached by the Japanese high 
command to the Solomons-New Guinea 
area, and by the same token of the increas- 
ing importance of the Central Pacific, in- 
cluding the Gilberts. Also in May, the 
Japanese established a new plan of over- 
all defense called the % Operation. Accord- 
ing to this plan the defensive perimeter 
was drawn through the Aleutians, Wake, 
the Marshalls, the Gilberts, Nauru, Ocean, 
and the Bismarcks. The principal positions 
along the perimeter were to be strength- 
ened and local commanders were to be re- 
sponsible for defense in case of invasion. 
Garrison forces at the point of attack were 
instructed to destroy the enemy at the 
shore line. If the enemy should succeed in 
forcing a landing, local forces were to 
counterattack persistently in an effort to 
delay the invaders as long as possible and 
to prevent the establishment of bases. 20 

Meanwhile, construction of fortifica- 
tions and airfields was proceeding apace. 
The main concentration of effort was on 
Tarawa. Concrete and log emplacements 
for guns of all sizes up through 14 centi- 
meters were constructed, transmitting and 



receiving stations set up, coconut trees 
logged and transported from outlying 
islands, tank barricades and tank pits con- 
structed, underwater obstacles emplaced, 
and dugouts made for individual riflemen 
and machine gunners. 21 Similar though 
not nearly so extensive preparations were 
being made concurrently on Makin. 

The air base on Makin was completed 
and ready to accommodate reconnaissance 
and fighter seaplanes by July 1943. At 
Tarawa construction on an airstrip was 
begun in October 1942, and a trial land- 
ing of a land-based bomber was made on 
28 January 1943. By 31 May the major 
runway on Betio, Tarawa Atoll, was 80 
percent completed, positions for planes 
100 percent, and a secondary runway 40 
percent. 22 

Thus, while high-level staff planners of 
the Allied forces were gradually coming to 
the decision to institute a drive across the 
Central Pacific, the Japanese in that area 
were preparing against the expected at- 
tack as rapidly as conditions permitted. 
Necessity had compelled the Japanese to 
admit the probability of defeat in the 
Solomons-New Guinea area though Ra- 
baul, it is true, had not yet been given up 
as lost, and valiant efforts were to be made 
in the autumn of 1943 to save that bastion 
from disaster. As the year wore on, how- 
ever, it became more and more apparent 
that the most immediate threat to Japan’s 
perimeter defense was in the Central Pa- 
cific, and it was here that the Japanese 

18 Special Forces (Tokusetsu butai,, Vol. 3, Part 1, 
NA 12032, WDC 161106. 

19 Tabular Records of Special Landing Forces, NA 
11651, WDC 161406. 

20 USSBS, Campaigns of the Pacific War, pp. 6-7. 

21 JICPOA Translation 5085, Construction of For- 
tifications at Tarawa, Nauru, and Ocean Islands; Spe- 
cial Forces, Vol. 3, Part 2, NA 12028, WDC 161705. 

22 Japanese Bases in the Mandated Islands and 
Gilberts, MS, Office of Naval History. 
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high command hoped to force a show- 
down with the invading forces from the 
east. 

American Attacks and Japanese 
Responses 

September witnessed the opening of the 
first large-scale American aerial attacks 
against the Gilberts and nearby islands. 
Planes of Admiral PownalFs fast carrier 
force, assisted by Army Air Forces B-24’s 
from Canton and Funafuti, struck Makin, 
Tarawa, and Nauru on 18-19 September. 
According to one Japanese diary, twenty- 
eight laborers were killed during the strike 
on Makin, probably from a direct hit on a 
shelter. 23 The damage done by the raid on 
Betio was more serious. The runway was 
hit, although not seriously enough to pre- 
vent repair by labor troops. 24 The antenna 
mast of a receiving station was knocked 
half down, and a transmitting station com- 
pletely destroyed. A storehouse and a hos- 
pital were completely destroyed, as were 
the entire air force kitchen and half of the 
Sasebo 7th Special Naval Landing Force kitch- 
en. The damage to air communications 
installations was particularly serious. The 
transmitting station destroyed by the air 
raid was evidently the chief means of com- 
munication with other islands and on 
Betio itself, judging by the measures taken 
to restore it — two transmitters were bor- 
rowed from the Sasebo 7th Special Naval 
Landing Force (one set from the receiving 
room and one from the medium attack 
plane command post) and another from 
the 3d Special Base Force. 25 

Following the raid, one of the island 
defenders wrote in his diary: “The island 
is a sea of flames. . . . Seven of our medi- 
um attack bombers were destroyed and a 
great number of our guns were damaged. 
Moreover, shell dumps, ammunition 



dumps, various storehouses and barracks 
on Bairiki [the island just east of Betio] 
were destroyed. A great number of men 
were killed and wounded.” 26 

Whether or not this individual report 
was exaggerated, the response of the Japa- 
nese at Tarawa was immediate. On 24 
September, Rear Adm. Keiji Shibasaki, 
IJN, commanding officer of the 3d Special 
Base Force , ordered the commanding offi- 
cers of the 111th Construction Unit and the 
4th Fleet Construction Department Detachment 
to build immediately a bombproof shelter 
for communications equipment. 27 Later, it 
was reported: “Work was started immedi- 
ately and is scheduled to be completed 
during October. After the work is com- 
pleted, one transmitter and three receivers 
will be installed in the station. No matter 
what happens, we hope to be able to main- 
tain radio communications.” 28 At the 
same time work was begun on a trans- 
mitting station, which according to plans 
was to be of concrete and to contain three 
short-wave transmitters and one long- 
wave transmitter with attachments. Com- 
pletion date was scheduled for December. 29 

Another important result of the Septem- 
ber raids was the evacuation of aircraft 
from Tarawa. Before the raids there had 
been three air installations in the 3d Special 
Base Force area, airfields at Nauru and 
Tarawa, and a seaplane base at Makin. 



28 JICPOA Translation 4991, Extracts from a Diary 
at Makin. 

24 Base Forces and Guard Forces, Vol. 4, Jun 43- 
Nov 43, NA 12030, WDG 161091. 

25 JICPOA Translation 4051, Report of Present 
Conditions at Tarawa Air Base on 29 September 
1943, 755th Naval Air Group, Tarawa Detachment. 

26 JICPOA Translation 3872, Diary of an Artil- 
leryman in Yokosuka 6th SNLF. 

27 JICPOA Translation 507 1, Gilbert Area Defense 
Force Special Order No. 18. 

28 JICPOA Translation 4051. 

29 Ibid . 
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One of the most important duties of these 
installations was to maintain patrols in the 
southeast corner of the Japanese-held Cen- 
tral Pacific. Patrols from Nauru covered 
the area south of that island; patrols from 
Makin covered the area to the east; and 
patrols from Tarawa extended to the 
southeast between the other two. 30 The 
Japanese had originally intended to build 
up the Tarawa airfield and plane comple- 
ment to considerable strength, and by 
early September there were 330 air per- 
sonnel on the island and 18 planes. How- 
ever, the Allied carrier strike of 18-19 
September seriously disrupted operations 
and installations and destroyed nine of the 
planes. 31 After this it was decided to evacu- 
ate the air units, and Tarawa was never 
again used as a Japanese air base. After 
the removal of the planes from Tarawa, 
Makin assumed full responsibility for pa- 
trolling the Gilberts. By November there 
were only four amphibious reconnaissance 
planes at Makin charged with the dual 
mission of reconnaissance and antisub- 
marine patrol. 32 For all practical purposes, 
Japanese local air defenses were elimi- 
nated by the strikes of 18-19 September. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese Navy was 
preparing its own plans for a defense of 
the Gilberts-Marshalls area and for a de- 
cisive engagement with the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet. Plans for the defense of the Gilberts 
by the Japanese Fleet were drawn up 
about 8 September 1943 and included the 
following moves: (1) Large and, if possi- 
ble, small submarines in the Rabaul area 
were to move up and operate in the vicin- 
ity of the Gilberts. (2) The 2d Fleet was to 
advance and operate in an area west and 
north of Nauru so as to decoy the U.S. 
Pacific Fleet. Then, after thirty-six land- 
based attack planes from Rabaul had car- 
ried out attacks against the invading fleet, 



the 2d Fleet was to move up to the Mille 
area and continue operations. (3) If neces- 
sary, a destroyer squadron was to come up 
from the Rabaul area and participate in 
the operations. (4) Planes of the 3d Fleet 
that were undergoing training were to join 
in these operations if necessary, regardless 
of the amount of training they had com- 
pleted. 33 

In September 1943 the main striking 
force of the Japanese Navy was based at 
Truk and was under the command of Ad- 
miral Mineichi Koga, Commander in 
Chief, Combined Fleet. It consisted chiefly of 
the superbattleships Tamato and Musashi, 
and two battleships and a destroyer 
squadron from the 1st Fleet. Also included 
in Koga’s force were the 2d and 3d Fleets , 
which had the combined strength of 3 
carriers, 2 battleships, 11 heavy cruisers, 3 
light cruisers, and a large number of de- 
stroyers. 34 It was this force that Koga tried 
to hold together for a decisive blow against 
the U.S. Fleet. His was . . not a plan 
of any positive action to draw the Ameri- 
can Fleet into a decisive action, but rather 
to wait until the American Fleet came 
up; and he felt sure that they were bound 
to come up if he only waited.” 35 

On two occasions before the American 
landings on Makin and Tarawa, Koga 
sortied from Truk with part of this formi- 
dable task force in the hope of meeting 
American warships. Each time he had to 

30 JICPOA Translation 3590, Incl 1, Location of 
Patrols. 

31 JICPOA Translation 4051. 

32 JICPOA Bull 8-44, Japanese Forces in the Gil- 
bert Islands, p. 1. 

33 USSBS, Campaigns of the Pacific War , p. 200. 

34 Tabular Records of Daily Movements of Japa- 
nese Battleships, Carriers and Cruisers, NA 1 1792, 
WDC 160677. 

35 USSBS (Pacific), Naval Analysis Division, Inter- 
rogations of Japanese Officials, 2 vols. (Washington, 
1946), Vol. II, p. 512. 
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return to his home base without having 
given battle. The first expedition occurred 
in September when the admiral learned 
that PownalPs fast carrier force was ap- 
proaching the Marshalls-Gilberts area. Im- 
mediately he dispatched a large force, 
composed of elements of the 2d and 3d 
Fleets , which proceeded to Eniwetok, the 
location from which he considered it best 
to base an attack. The force consisted of 3 
carriers, 2 battleships, 7 heavy cruisers, 
and 3 light cruisers. 36 It left Truk on 18 
September and arrived at Eniwetok on the 
20th. Not finding the expected American 
task force (then operating well to the south 
and east) the Japanese fleet returned to 
Truk. 

The second large fleet sortie from Truk 
occurred in October when Koga’s radio 
intelligence indicated the strong possibility 
of an Allied raid against Wake or the 
Marshalls. Koga, hoping that this was the 
opportunity for the decisive engagement 
he had missed the previous month, once 
again dispatched a large fleet from Truk to 
Eniwetok on 17 October. The October 
force was even more powerful than the 
September one. Included were the same 3 
carriers, plus 6 battleships, 8 heavy cruis- 
ers, and 3 light cruisers. These ships re- 
mained in Eniwetok for a few days then 
sailed north some 300 miles toward Wake 
and returned once again to Truk. 37 No ele- 
ments of the American fleet were en- 
countered. PownalPs carriers, which had 
conducted a highly successful strike against 
Wake on 5-6 October, were by that time 
safely back in the Pearl Harbor area. 

While Admiral Koga was playing cat 
and mouse with the elusive American task 
forces in the Marshalls, American pressure 
was threatening the Japanese Southeast 
Area. At the end of September Imperial 
General Headquarters adopted an opera- 



tional policy for the Rabaul area “consist- 
ing merely of a whittling-down campaign 
against the enemy which relied upon the 
momentary use of crucial battle forces 
when conditions were favorable.” 38 This 
policy was embodied in the RO Operation, 
which was to utilize the planes of Koga’s 
Carrier Division 1 from land bases in the 
Rabaul area, and was to have been acti- 
vated around the middle of October. Since 
the carriers of Division 1 were the only 
vessels of this type in the entire Japanese 
Navy with anywhere near full plane com- 
plements at the time, the RO Operation 
would partially incapacitate the Japanese 
Fleet. It was undoubtedly this considera- 
tion that led Koga to postpone the RO 
Operation in order to make one last attempt 
at a decisive naval engagement while he 
still had his fleet intact. After failing in this 
attempt and after his arrival at Truk on 26 
October, he ordered the RO Operation acti- 
vated and took steps to dispatch the planes 
of Carrier Division 1 to the Rabaul area. 39 
This decision had a profound, and from 
the American point of view, wholly bene- 
ficial effect on the forthcoming invasion of 
the Gilberts and Marshalls. 

Leaving their carriers behind at Truk, 
a total of 173 planes of Carrier Division 1 
flew down to Rabaul on 1 November and 
remained in the area until the 13th. 40 



36 Tabular Records of Battleships . . . , NA 
1 1792, WDG 160677. 

37 Ibid . 

38 Historical Section, G-2, General Headquarters, 
Far East Command, Japanese Studies in World War 

II, No. 50, Southeast Area Naval Operations, Vol. 

III, p. 5, OGMH. 

39 Aircraft Carriers ( Kubo ), Vols. 3 and 4 in Merit 
Board of the Imperial Japanese Navy, Greater East 
Asia War Campaigns: Materials for Investigation of 
Meritorious Service ( Daitoa sen’eki koseki chosa shiryo 
tsuzuri), NA 12552 WDC 161734, and NA 12060, 
WDC 161102. 

40 Tabular Records of Battleships . . . , NA 11792, 
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While there, they engaged in three air 
battles and lost 121 planes or roughly two 
thirds of the entire force. 41 At the same 
time, on receiving word of the Allied land- 
ing at Bougainville (1 November), Ad- 
miral Koga dispatched the 2d Fleet along 
with elements of the 3d Fleet to Rabaul. 
The force arrived at Rabaul on 5 Novem- 
ber and was immediately subjected to a 
fierce attack by planes from Rear Adm. 
Frederick G. Sherman’s fast carrier force 
(Task Force 38) and again on the 1 1th not 
only by Sherman’s force but also by Ad- 
miral Montgomery’s Task Group 50. 3. 42 
Altogether, four of Koga’s heavy cruisers 
(Takao, Maya , Atago , and Mogami ) were so 
damaged during these strikes as to be non- 
operational during the Gilberts invasion. 
Another two (Myoko and Haguro ) had been 
put out of operation by gunfire and by col- 
lision during the initial landings on Bou- 
gainville at Empress Augusta Bay. Still 
another (Tone) was in dry dock under- 
going periodic check-up. Thus, of the 
eleven heavy cruisers that Koga had had 
under his command in September of 1943, 
only four remained operational in mid- 
November. All but one of the remainder 
had been temporarily put out of operation 
at Rabaul or Bougainville. 43 

The loss of these cruisers, coupled with 
the tremendous attrition of carrier planes 
at Rabaul, meant that the Japanese battle- 
ships based at Truk were virtually im- 
mobilized, since they would not dare enter 
combat without proper protection. The 
sorry plight in which the Japanese Navy 
now found itself, facing as it did an im- 
pending American invasion of the Central 
Pacific, can best be summarized in the 
words of Vice Adm. Shigeru Fukudome, 
IJN: 

But in November, as Bougainville landing 
operations commenced, he [Koga] was forced 



to send his air strength to Rabaul. As it 
turned out, practically all of them were lost 
at Rabaul and Bougainville. Consequently, 
the Fleet air strength was almost completely 
lost, and although the Gilberts fight appeared 
to be the last chance for a decisive fight, the 
fact that the fleet’s air strength had been so 
badly depleted enabled us to send only very 
small air support to Tarawa and Makin. The 
almost complete loss of carrier planes was a 
mortal blow to the fleet since it would require 
six months for replacement. ... In the 
interim, any fighting with carrier force was 
rendered impossible. 44 

No better testimony could be adduced 
to the mutual interdependence of the vari- 
ous Allied forces operating in different 
areas of the Pacific. Without the tremen- 
dous losses inflicted on the Japanese by 
forces under General MacArthur and Ad- 
miral Halsey, the Central Pacific forces 
under Admiral Nimitz would certainly 
have faced far greater odds in their inva- 
sion of the Gilberts. 



Japanese Defenses on the Eve 
of the Attack 

By the morning of 20 November when 
the ships of Admiral Turner’s Northern 
Attack Force hove into view of Makin 



41 Japanese Studies in World War II, No. 50, Vol. 
Ill, p. 26. 

42 Samuel Eliot Morison, HISTORY OF UNITED 
STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD 
WAR II, Vol. VI, Breaking the Bismarcks Barrier, 22 
July 1942-1 May 1944 (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1950), pp. 323-36. 

43 Tabular Records of Battleships . . . , NA 
1 1792, WDC 160677; USSBS, Campaigns of the Pacific 
War, pp. 152-53. 

44 USSBS, Interrogations of Japanese Officials, Vol. II, 
p. 516. Perhaps even more important than the plane 
losses was the attrition of carrier pilots. Of 192 flight 
crews from Carrier Division 1 dispatched to the Rabaul 
area in November 1943, 86 were lost. Japanese 
Studies in World War II, No. 50, Vol. Ill, p. 26. 
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Atoll, the Japanese had on the main island 
of Butaritari an estimated 798 men under 
command of Lt. (j.g.) Seizo Ishikawa, com- 
mander of the 3d Special Base Force Makin 
Detachment. This figure by no means repre- 
sents the enemy’s combat strength since 
the majority were labor troops (mostly 
Korean) whose combat effectiveness was 
only slightly more than nil. The organiza- 
tion of Japanese forces on D Day was 



roughly as follows: 

Unit Number 

Total 798 

3d Special Base Force Makin Detachment 284 

Air personnel 100 

111th Construction Unit 138 

4th Fleet Construction Department Detachment 276 



The air personnel were ground crews 
left marooned on the island after the planes 
had escaped. How well they were armed 
or how effective they were as combat 
troops it is impossible to know. Of the 
labor troops, about 220 were Korean, the 
remainder Japanese who were not in the 
service either because of age or physical 
infirmities. 45 None of the labor troops was 
assigned a battle station and none had any 
training, although it appears that the 
Japanese workers and perhaps a few 
Koreans were issued rifles on D Day. 
Thus, the maximum total of trained com- 
bat troops on Makin came to no more 
than 384, and the actual number was 
probably no more than 300. 

As to defense installations, the Japanese 
had been able or willing to fortify Butari- 
tari with only a bare minimum. A perime- 
ter defense had been established around 
the seaplane base on the lagoon shore. (See 
Map II.) Defenses on the lagoon shore were 
comparatively light, consisting mainly of 
three dual-purpose 8-cm. guns at the base 
of King’s Wharf and a few machine guns. 
Running from the lagoon to the ocean were 



two tank barrier systems, each partially 
guarded by strands of trip wire and covered 
by antitank guns, machine guns, and rifle 
pits. The West Tank Barrier was made up 
of a wide ditch and a coconut log barrier. 
The ditch extended from the lagoon ap- 
proximately two thirds of the way across 
the island, was 12 to 13 feet wide, and 
about 5 feet deep. The log barrier, starting 
at the south end of the ditch and extending 
to the ocean shore, was about 4.5 feet high 
and braced from the east by diagonal logs. 
Altogether a total of one antitank gun, one 
concrete pillbox, 6 machine gun positions, 
and 50 rifle pits covered this barrier. 

The East Tank Barrier, more heavily 
fortified than that to the west, consisted of 
a trench 14.5 feet wide by 6 feet deep 
stretching from the lagoon about two thirds 
of the way across the island and bent in the 
middle toward the westward. From the 
southern terminus of this trench to the 
ocean shore a log antitank barricade had 
been erected and a similar barricade lay to 
the east of the northern section of the 
trench. Double-apron wire and trip wire 
had been laid in continuous lines across 
the entire island in the same area. West of 
the trap itself was an intricate system of 
gun emplacements and rifle pits. Three 
pillboxes of either log or cement barred the 
approach to the trap. Lying between these 
emplacements and connecting them was a 
series of forty-three rifle pits, interspersed 
with machine guns. Immediately to the 
west of this line in the center of the island 
was another group of twenty-three rifle 
pits. On the south shore between the termi- 
nus of the road running from the end of 
Stone Pier and the southern end of the 
tank barrier were located nineteen more 
rifle pits, two machine guns, and a 70-mm. 

45 JIGPOA Bull 8-44, pp. 8-9. 
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howitzer, all placed to protect the ocean 
shore. 46 

Along the ocean shore a series of strong 
points had been established, incorporating 
3 8-cm. coast defense guns, 3 antitank posi- 
tions, 10 machine gun emplacements, and 
85 rifle pits. Obviously, the Japanese ex- 
pected that any invasion of the island 
would be made on the ocean shore, follow- 
ing the example of Carlson’s raid. On 
either side of the heavily defended area 
was an outpost consisting of a squad of 
men, a lookout tower approximately 70 
feet high, and telephone communication to 
command posts within the fortified area. 

The defended area was divided into 
three parts. Aviation personnel were quar- 
tered in the eastern portion, the majority 
of the garrison force lived in the center, 
and the Korean laborers were billeted in 
the western part. 

The island of Betio in Tarawa Atoll was 
much more heavily manned and fortified. 
There the garrison, commanded by Ad- 
miral Shibasaki, consisted of an estimated 
4,836 men organized as follows: 47 



Unit Number 

Total 4,836 

3d Special Base Force 1 , 1 22 

7th SNLF 1,497 

111th Construction Unit 1,247 

4th Fleet Construction Department Detachment .... 970 



Of this number, the members ofthe^t/ 
Special Base Force and the Sasebo 7th Special 
Naval Landing Force were trained combat 
troops. The extent of combat effectiveness 
of the labor troops on the island is more 
difficult to determine. The combat impor- 
tance of these construction units usually 
varied with the number of Japanese per- 
sonnel since the Koreans were almost never 
given weapons. The 4th Fleet Construction 
Department was about 85 percent Korean 
and the 11 1th Construction Unit about 30 



percent Korean. 48 Thus, if all of the Japa- 
nese laborers at Tarawa were trained and 
equipped for combat, the total effective 
strength on that atoll would have been 
over 3,600. However, it appears that the 
military organization of the labor troops 
may have existed mostly on paper, and the 
training program set up for them by the 
Japanese, even if carried out, would at best 
have provided a reserve force of limited 
value. 49 Thus, a safe guess as to the num- 
ber of combat effectives on Tarawa would 
probably be about 3,000. 

Betio itself had been built into an island 
fortress of the most formidable aspect. The 
island had been organized for an all- 
round decisive defense at the beach. (See 



Map II. ) The basic beach defense weapon 
along the entire north coast and on both 
sides of the eastern tip was the 13-mm. 
machine gun. Along the western and 
southwestern coasts the 7.7 -mm. machine 
gun was used for the same purpose. The 
guns were located in open emplacements 
to allow the additional mission of antiair- 
craft fires. Those on the northern coast 
were so positioned as to permit flanking 
fire to the front of artificial barriers (tetra- 
hedrons) that had been emplaced along 
the reef, or frontal fire on the direct ap- 
proaches to the beach. 

Inshore, organization for defense was 
more haphazard. Bombproof ammunition 
and personnel shelters were put to use as 
defensive positions in depth, although they 
had not originally been constructed for 
that purpose. In some cases, the fire from 
the doorways of these shelters was mutu- 



46 JICPOA Bull 4-44, Study of Japanese Installa- 
tions on Butaritari Island, Makin Atoll, map facing 
P . i. 

47 JICPOA Bull 8-44, p. 4. 

48 JICPOA Translation 4096, Projected Installa- 
tions at Jaluit and Truk. 

49 JICPOA Bull 8-44, p. 4. 
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ally supporting, but this was only by acci- 
dent. For the most part they were blind to 
attack from several directions, and since 
they had not been designed as blockhouses, 
had only a few firing ports. The basic 
weapons were complemented by a network 
of obstacles including antitank ditches, 
beach barricades, log fences and concrete 
tetrahedrons on the fringing reef, double- 
apron high-wire fences in the water near 
the beach, and double-apron low-wire 
fences on the beach itself. The larger ob- 
stacles on the reef were designed to canal- 
ize the approach of boats into areas that 
could be swept effectively by antiboat fires 
from 127-mm., 80-mm., 7 -cm., 37-mm., 
and 13-mm. guns. The lighter double- 
apron fences were laid along diagonal lines 
from the beaches, and machine guns were 
emplaced in every case so that flanking 
fires could be laid parallel to the wire and 
just forward of it. Altogether, on Betio there 
was a total of four 8-inch guns, four 14-cm., 
four 12.7 cm., six 8-cm., ten 75-mm. moun- 
tain guns, six 70-mm. howitzers, eight 
7-cm. dual-purpose single mounts, nine 
37-mm. field guns, twenty-seven 13-mm. 
single mounts, four 13-mm. double mounts, 
and seven tanks mounting 37-mm. guns. 

Fire control equipment was installed for 
the coast defense, and antiaircraft bat- 
teries, including range finders, directors, 
and searchlights, had been set up. For the 
most part weapons were mounted in care- 
fully and strongly constructed emplace- 
ments of coconut logs, reinforced concrete, 
and revetted sand. Ammunition and per- 



sonnel were protected from shelling and 
bombing by log and concrete bombproof 
shelters covered with sand to increase safety 
and improve camouflage. These shelters 
were ordinarily placed opposite the inter- 
val between, and inshore of, pairs of guns. 
Heavy gun ammunition was handled from 
bombproof shelters to ready boxes in con- 
crete emplacements by narrow-gauge rail- 
way and overhead chain hoist gear. 5n 

This bare recital of enemy defense in- 
stallations on Betio does only scant justice 
to the really horrible obstacles that the at- 
tacking forces would have to overcome. 
Tarawa was the most heavily defended 
atoll that would ever be invaded by Allied 
forces in the Pacific. With the possible ex- 
ception of I wo Jima, its beaches were bet- 
ter protected against a landing force than 
any encountered in any theater of war 
throughout World War II. Makin, by com- 
parison, was lightly held. But any beach 
guns that are manned and ready to fire are 
formidable enough to the men of the first 
waves of an amphibious landing force. 
Boated in slow-moving craft, as they make 
their way from ship to shore they offer 
ideal targets to the waiting defenders — un- 
less the latter have been destroyed, or at 
least dispersed, by the attackers’ naval and 
aerial bombardment. It was the hope of 
the landing forces at both Makin and 
Tarawa that this would be accomplished 
before the first troops touched shore. 

50 JIGPOA and Intelligence Section, 2d Marine 
Division, Study of Betio Island, Tarawa Atoll, 2 parts, 
Part I, pp. 4-7. 
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The Landings on Makin 



Red Beaches 



On 20 November sunrise at Makin 
came at 0612. Weather was fair. Wind was 
east-southeast at thirteen knots, which 
meant there was relatively little surf either 
at the main landing beaches on the west 
coast or inside on the protected lagoon. 1 At 
0603 the first of the troop-carrying trans- 
ports, Leonard Wood, arrived on station in 
the transport area off Red Beaches on the 
western coast of Butaritari and com- 
menced to lower her boats. Within four 
minutes the three other transports and the 
cargo ship carrying the 165th Regimental 
Combat Team had followed suit. Admiral 
Turner sent the signal that H Hour would 
be at 0830 as planned and that William 
Hour for the landing on Yellow Beach on 
the north shore of the island would tenta- 
tively be 1030, a t ime subsequently con- 



firmed. (Map III) 

From 06 1 0 to 0640 carrier-based planes, 
as scheduled, bombed, dive-bombed, and 
strafed the western beaches and inland. 
As they drew away, naval guns of the ac- 
companying battleships, cruisers, and de- 
stroyers opened fire and kept up a steady 
rain of shells until 0825, just five minutes 
before the first troops hit the shore. While 
this was taking place a half-hour rain 
squall almost hid the island from the 
anxious watchers aboard ship. Happily, 
by 0800 the rain lifted and landmarks, 
though still obscured slightly by smoke 



and dust raised by naval fire, came into 
fairly clear relief. As the ships ceased fire, 
aircraft again flew in low to strafe the 
beaches in a five-minute attack. Twenty 
minutes later naval guns again took up the 
chorus, keeping their bombardment well 
to the front of the advancing troops. 2 

The damage wrought during this first 
day by naval and aerial bombardment 
was considerable. In the immediate region 
of the main beaches and eastward little 
real damage was done — the destruction 
was generally confined to coconut trees, 
native huts, and a few dummy gun posi- 
tions. In the area of the West Tank Barrier, 
neither the ditch nor the log barricade of 
the trap was seriously damaged except 
for one direct hit from a heavy bomb near 
the northern terminus of the trench sys- 
tem. Just to the east of the main tank trap 
lay a well-defined trench system running 
at right angles to the beach. These trenches 
were comparatively shallow and were 
revetted at ends and intervals with coco- 
nut logs. The area was reported to be 
badly shot up. One trench received a di- 
rect hit from a 2,000-pound bomb which, 

1 TF 54 Opn Plan A2-43, 23 Oct 43, Annex B, p. 
43; Commander Central Pacific Force U.S. Pacific 
Fleet, War Diary, 1-30 November 1943, Annex A, 
P . i. 

2 Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert Islands, 
Annex A, pp. 14-15; V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, 
Annex B, Rpt by G-3, pp. 1-2; 165th Infantry Regi- 
ment Combined Journal Events and Message File, 
20 Nov 43, located in AGO Records Administration 
Center, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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in the words of Admiral Turner, “consid- 
erably scrambled the trench, Japs and 
trees for some distance.” Sixty-two enemy 
dead were later counted in this one area, 
most of whom were the victims of a combi- 
nation of concussion and air bursts. In the 
area south of Yellow Beach and east to the 
East Tank Barrier all buildings were re- 
ported destroyed. Three 80-mm. antiair- 
craft positions at the base of King’s Wharf 
and two light tanks revetted to act as pill- 
boxes were severely damaged. Forty-one 
enemy dead were counted, of whom 
twenty-five were apparently killed by con- 
cussion from heavy bombs. 3 

Although the covered shelters in this 
area were not destroyed, a careful exam- 
ination made by the 27th Division’s artil- 
lery commander after the landing showed 
that there was little in the area around 
Yellow Beach that was not covered either 
by a direct hit or by fragmentation. In his 
opinion, “a high degree of neutralization 
was obtained.” 4 Admiral Turner’s final 
conclusion was that “the effect of naval 
and air bombardment was highly satisfac- 
tory; and contributed materially in the re- 
duction of hostile resistance.” “However,” 
he added, “there was not enough of it.” 5 

While the ships of the naval gunfire sup- 
port group pounded away at Butaritari, 
troops of the 1 65th Infantry continued to 
debark. In the early morning light they 
clambered down rope cargo nets into the 
waiting LCVP’s. As soon as each craft had 
received its allotted quota of men (about 
thirty-six each), it moved off for a short 
distance and joined other small boats cir- 
cling in the assembly area. 6 

At 0643 two LCVP’s left the side of 
Neville. Carrying a special detachment of 
the reinforced 2d Platoon of Company G, 
165th Infantry, and nineteen marines of 
the 4th Platoon of the V Amphibious 



Corps Reconnaissance Company, they 
were headed for Kotabu Island about a 
mile and a half north of Flink Point. Naval 
bombardment preceded them as they 
plunged into the ground swell for a ride of 
almost an hour’s duration. 7 

Shortly thereafter the three tractor- 
laden LST’s that had moved in separate 
convoy to Butaritari hove into view 
through the morning mist and took station 
in the transport area at about 0700. With- 
in an hour all the amphibian tractors 
bound for Red Beaches were in the water, 
circling and waiting the signal to approach 
the beaches. 8 

At 0750 the order was given to move to 
the line of departure. 9 The amphibian 
tractors formed two inverted V’s, each 
pointed toward a beach, and one by one 
the other landing craft pulled off from 
their circles and formed a series of trian- 
gular formations constituting the sub- 
sequent landing waves. Two destroyers, 
Phelps and MacDonough , had taken station 
approximately 2,800 yards west of Red 
Beaches. When the first landing wave was 
between them, the two ships began to 
move slowly toward the island firing their 
5-inch guns. At 0815 the first wave of am- 
phibian tractors passed through the escort- 
ing destroyers and headed for the beach. 

3 Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert Islands, 
Incl H, pp. 6-10; V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, Incl 
F, Rpt by Special Staff Officers, Sec. II, Naval Gun- 
fire Rpt, pp. 1, 3. 

4 Ltr, 27th Inf Div Artillery Officer (Col Harold G. 
Browne) to CTF 52.6, 7 Dec 43, sub: Rpt on Naval 
Gunfire in Makin Opn, p. 2, AG 327 Art 0.3.0 
(22866), DRB AGO. 

5 Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert Islands, 
Incl H, p. 10. 

6 USS Leonard Wood Action Rpt, 20 Dec 43, p. 2; 
USS Calvert Action Rpt, 28 Nov 43, p. 2. 

7 V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, Incl C, p. 342. 

8 Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert Islands, 
Incl A, p. 15. 

9 USS Leonard Wood Action Rpt, 20 Dec 43, p. 3. 
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They were followed by two waves of 
LCVP’s carrying the main body of the 1st 
and 3d Battalion Landing Teams at ap- 
proximately five-minute intervals. The 
first wave of the 1st Battalion headed for 
Red Beach on the left and contained 233 
men in seven boats; the following waves 
consisted of only six boats each. In the first 
wave, at the rear center, was Lt. Col. 
Gerard W. Kelley, the battalion com- 
mander, together with the commander of 
Company D, the air-ground and Navy 
liaison parties, and some battalion com- 
munications personnel. To the right was 
the first wave of the 3d Battalion, heading 
for Red Beach 2. It had a similar boat 
schedule, with Lt. Col. Joseph T. Hart, the 
battalion commander, and the command- 
ing officer of Company M riding in the 
same boat. Each battalion was accompa- 
nied by two LCM’s carrying light tanks 
with their crews, one light machine gun 
squad, two rifle squads, and other person- 
nel. 10 

As the leading wave of LVT’s ap- 
proached the beaches they commenced to 
fire their rockets, but with less than even 
moderate success. Many fell short into the 
water; others would not fire at all because 
of defects in their firing mechanisms 
caused by salt water. At 1,000 yards the 
amphtracks’ (amphibian tractors’) .50- 
caliber machine guns opened fire, joined 
200 yards farther in by their .30-caliber 
machine guns. No sustained fire from the 
beaches was encountered. Off Red Beach 
2 enemy rifle fire wounded one seaman 
and killed another, but these were the only 
casualties recorded during the ship-to- 
shore movement. About forty yards off- 
shore the amphibians came over the coral 
reef. No barbed wire, mines, or other ob- 
stacles impeded them. At approximately 
0831 the tractors touched the rocks and 



lumbered up the beaches. The men of the 
special landing groups scrambled over the 
sides. 11 Some sought cover, but many stood 
still, waiting first for enemy fire before 
taking precautions. Maj. Edward T. Bradt, 
commanding the 3d Battalion, 105th In- 
fantry, and in charge of the special landing 
groups, later described his action. “I 
jumped down from my boat [sic] and stood 
straight up for two or three minutes, wait- 
ing for somebody to shoot me. Nobody 
shot! I saw many other soldiers doing the 
same thing.” 12 

Following the LVT’s came the first 
three waves of landing craft at about five- 
minute intervals. The first wave was 
scheduled to put a total of 460 men and 
eight tanks ashore in an area removed by 
approximately 3,000 yards from the main 
defenses on the island. Although intelli- 
gence had revealed the presence of rocks 
and coral pinnacles along the approaches 
to the shore, Admiral Turner’s staff was 
satisfied that landing boats could get 
ashore there at any time. 13 

They were wrong. The reef was studded 
with coral boulders about forty yards off 
shore. Coming in on a rising tide, some of 
the landing craft were able to slip past the 
boulders and were held less than a boat’s 
length (thirty-six feet) from the water’s 
edge, but many were broached, stranded, 
or forced to put to sea again. The tanks, 



10 USS Phelps Action Rpt, 20-26 Nov 43, p. 2; USS 
MacDonough Action Rpt, Bombardment of Makin 
Island, 20 Nov 43, pp. 2, 3; BLT 1 65-1 FO 4, 1 1 Nov 
43, Annexes B and C. 

11 193d Tk Bn Rpt of Makin Opn, Sec. XIII t Rpt 
of Provisional Amph LVT Co A p. 34; Marshall, Makin 
Notes, p. D1 ; Maj Millard G. Inskeep, Tanks in the 
Makin Action, and Sgt Frederick A. Baxter, Armored 
Force Action on Makin, MSS, OGMH. Major Inskeep 
was Executive Officer, 193d Tank Battalion. 

12 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. Dl. 

13 TF 52 Amph Attack Order A3-43, 23 Oct 43, 
Annex I. 
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LANDINGS ON RED BEACH were hazardous because of coral rock formations. 



waterproofed for the landing, rolled off the 
ramps into water which did not quite 
drown them out. Ahead of them, the men 
struggled in swells sometimes over their 
heads, stumbled over rocks and slipped on 
boulders, or sought cover at the edge of 
the beach. 

Red Beach, on the left, was a rubble of 
coral boulders and proved usable for only 
fifteen yards of its width. The seven land- 
ing craft of the first wave encountered 
great difficulties getting ashore. Some did 
not make it. The amphibian tractors that 
preceded the first wave had to abandon 
their original objectives to assist the boats 
stranded on the reef. Those few landing 
craft that did reach shore, moreover, found 
it difficult to withdraw and allow later as- 
sault waves to land. As the tide receded, 
landing operations were further compli- 



cated. Only the absence of enemy opposi- 
tion in this area made possible a landing 
without heavy casualties. Under any kind 
of enemy fire the natural obstacles to a 
landing here would have probably proved 
catastrophic to the attacking troops. 14 

The carefully prepared sequence for the 
arrival of various elements of the assault 
and shore parties on Red Beach was 
thrown into confusion by these conditions. 
At best, only three boats could be landed 
at one time, and the fifth wave was not 
able to get ashore until shortly after 1000, 
over an hour behind schedule. 15 

The landing on Red Beach 2, despite 
better conditions, was also delayed. The 



14 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. Dl; 193d Tk Bn Rpt 
of Makin Opn, Sec. XIII, Rpt of Provisional Amph 
LVT Go. 

15 27th Inf Div G-2 Jnl, 20 Nov 43. 
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3d Battalion Landing Team, composed of 
1 ,250 men, was scheduled to land there in 
seven waves at five-minute intervals. Be- 
ginning at 0840 the first three waves 
landed, but the remaining boats landed 
singly, and it was 1022 before the seventh 
wave arrived off the beach. During D Day, 
in addition to these troops, Leonard Wood 
sent ashore 4 tanks, 1 bulldozer, 5 jeeps, 4 
antitank guns, and other portable equip- 
ment. 16 For the same period the transport 
Calvert disembarked 913 troops (of the 1st 
Battalion Landing Team) and eighty-two 
tons of equipment, but at nightfall much 
of the cargo was still afloat in landing 
craft. 17 

Establishing the Beachhead 

General Ralph Smith’s plan called for 
the rapid capture of Flink Point and 
Ukiangong Point and the occupation of 
all of the area east of Red Beaches to the 
first beachhead line about 1,300 yards in- 
land. The 1st Battalion Landing Team on 
the left was to take Flink Point and the 
left half of the beachhead line. The 3d 
Battalion Team on the right was to cap- 
ture Ukiangong Village and Point and 
was responsible for the right half of the 
beachhead line. On the completion of this 
phase of the action, the 1st Battalion 
Landing Team would relieve the 3d and 
the latter was to go into division reserve in 
the area north of Ukiangong Village. 18 

The main force of the 1st Battalion 
moved directly forward toward the beach- 
head line, meeting only insignificant rifle 
fire but retarded somewhat by the thick 
vegetation and by debris and water-filled 
craters resulting from the air and naval 
bombardment. Their supporting light 
tanks were of no assistance to the infantry 
until late in the day. Bad communications 



between tanks and infantry and terrain 
difficulties slowed up the former’s advance. 
Except by staying on the road, they could 
make no headway against the combined 
obstacles of debris, shell holes, and marsh, 
and on the main road inland they were 
held up by large craters left by naval 
shells. 19 

The 1st Battalion advanced with two 
companies abreast. On the right, Com- 
pany B and part of the 1st Platoon of 
Company D, a heavy machine gun pla- 
toon, covered the widest zone; their first 
action was the seizure of an undefended 
observation tower that was protected by 
barbed wire and log barricades. On the 
left, Company C moved straight ahead 
without waiting for its heavy weapons 
platoon to land. Company A remained in 
dispersed formation in battalion reserve. 20 

At the end of the first phase, at approxi- 
mately 1030, Companies B and C held the 
left half of the beachhead line just east of 
Rita Lake, the largest of several shallow 
ponds. The eastern edge of this pond 
stretched almost the entire length of the 
beachhead line south of the point at which 
it was crossed by the island highway. 
There, Company B had established con- 
tact with Company K of the 3d Battalion 
just across the highway on its right flank. 
Meanwhile, Company A had been dis- 
patched northward to occupy Flink Point 
and had progressed about halfway out 
that peninsula. 21 

While the 1st Battalion was pushing 



16 USS Leonard Wood Action Rpt, 20 Dec 43, p. 3. 

17 USS Calvert Action Rpt, 28 Nov 43, pp. 2-3. 

18 27th Inf Div FO 21, 23 Oct 43. 

19 193d Tk Bn Rpt of Makin Opn, pp. 71-77; V 
Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, Incl F, Rpt by Special 
Staff Officers, Incl 3, Rpt of Engineer Officer, p. 3. 

20 Marshall, Makin Notes, pp. B2-B4. 

21 27th Inf Div G-3 Msg File, 20 Nov 43, Msgs 26, 
29, 35, 39, 40, 42. 
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DUMMY COAST DEFENSE GUN made from a coconut log. 



forward against practically no opposition 
in its sector, the 3d Battalion on the right 
was making almost equally rapid progress 
against an area that it had been believed 
would be more vigorously defended. The 
special landing group of Detachment X 
had swung to the right after landing in 
amphtracks and established a defensive 
position on the southern flank. Company 
K moved almost straight eastward; Com- 
pany I fanned out in a triangular area be- 
tween the main highway and the ocean 
south of Company K’s sector; and Com- 
pany L, assisted by a part of the special 
landing group, turned south to take 
Ukiangong Village and to clear the whole 
point beyond it. 22 

Contrary to expectation, no enemy fire 
came out of the huts of Ukiangong Village, 
and the native residents had all deserted. 



By 1040 Company L could report prac- 
tically all of Ukiangong Point secured 
without opposition. 23 What had been 
thought to be defense installations proved 
instead to be a stone-crushing plant, two 
large dummy guns, some square piles of 
coral rock, and a few bomb shelters. 24 
Sixty natives were discovered on Ukian- 
gong Point, but thus far no enemy had 
shown himself. 25 

Meanwhile, Company K was pressing 
its advance on toward and beyond Rita 
Lake. Finally, almost two hours after the 
landing, one unit of this company met the 
first Japanese to be encountered. Five of 

22 Marshall, Makin Notes, 3d BLT map, after p. F3. 

23 27th Inf Div G-3 Msg File, 20 Nov 43, Msg 30, 
and G-2 Msg File, Msg 55. 

24 JICPOA Bull 4-44, Part III, pp. 65, 73-77. 

25 27 th Inf Div G-3 Msg File, 20 Nov 43, Msgs 42, 
43. 
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the enemy were killed. At 1055 Company 
K reached the first beachhead line on the 
east shore of Rita Lake and shortly there- 
after was relieved by elements of the 1st 
Battalion and went into reserve. 26 

Thus within less than two and a half 
hours after the initial landing, the beach- 
head had been secured to a line 1,300 
yards inland. Ukiangong Point had been 
occupied and preparations were already 
under way for making that area suitable 
for the establishment of artillery positions 
from which the main attack eastward to 
the tank barrier could be supported. Part 
of Flink Point had been secured and noth- 
ing stood in the way of securing the whole 
of that peninsula, which was completed, in 
fact, by 1240. No opposition of any conse- 
quence had yet developed. Except for the 
initial difficulties in getting the troops 
ashore against natural rather than man- 
made obstacles, the landing had been a 
pushover. 

Yellow Beach 

Early in the morning of D Day, Ad- 
miral Turner had confirmed that William 
Hour for the landing on Yellow Beach 
would be 1030. According to the plan this 
beach, which lay between On Chong’s 
Wharf and King’s Wharf on the northern 
(lagoon) shore of Butaritari, would be as- 
saulted by the 2d Battalion Landing Team 
of the 165th Infantry reinforced by tanks 
of the 193d Tank Battalion. This force was 
to move the short distance across the island 
to the ocean shore, then branch to right 
and left (west and east). The group on the 
right would move toward the West Tank 
Barrier in conjunction with a simultane- 
ous push from the other side of that bar- 
rier by the 1st Battalion Landing Team. 
The group on the left would establish 



positions west of the East Tank Barrier 
and hold there pending the reduction of 
the West Tank Barrier and the capture of 
the entire “Citadel” area including the 
village of Butaritari. 

The troops charged with assaulting Yel- 
low Beach were carried aboard the trans- 
port Neville , the LSD Belle Grove, and the 
LST 179. Aboard Neville were the 2d Bat- 
talion of the 165th Regiment, commanded 
by Lt. Col. John F. McDonough, and the 
reconnaissance platoon that was scheduled 
for tiny Kotabu Island just north of Flink 
Point. Belle Grove carried the tanks of Com- 
pany A, 193d Tank Battalion, boated in 
LCM’s. Embarked on LST 179 was De- 
tachment Z of the 105th Infantry loaded 
in the sixteen LVT’s that would make up 
the initial assault wave. 

After receiving the word at 0800 that 
the Kotabu detail had taken that island 
without opposition, this naval task unit 
moved into its assigned transport area just 
west of the lagoon and commenced de- 
barking its landing craft. The LST pro- 
ceeded through the channel and into the 
lagoon before launching its amphtracks 
with the special landing groups aboard. As 
the tractors circled, the landing craft be- 
hind them slowly formed assault waves. 
By 0915 they were ready to move toward 
the beach. In the first wave were the six- 
teen amphibian tractors. Following it at 
an interval of about one minute came the 
second wave, eight LCM’s carrying me- 
dium tanks, followed about two minutes 
later by the third wave, seven LCM’s car- 
rying medium tanks. In the fourth wave, 
which came two minutes later, were two 
troop-carrying LCVP’s accompanied by 
four LCM’s with light tanks aboard. The 
next four waves were made up of LCVP’s 



26 Ibid., Msg 43. 
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carrying the bulk of the assault troops with 
one bulldozer embarked in the seventh 
wave. 27 

As the landing forces moved toward 
Yellow Beach the destroyers MacDonough 
and Phelps opened fire with their 5-inch 
guns, commencing at 1005. 28 The sun by 
now was bright, and the lagoon calm. The 
beach, in flames, was covered by billowing 
smoke. 29 About 1,100 yards from the 
beach the LVT’s discharged their rock- 
ets — six from each boat— laying down an 
area barrage along the beach’s edge. In 
contrast to what had happened earlier in 
the morning during the approach to Red 
Beaches, the rockets worked. 30 At 1025, 
with the first wave still about 600 yards off 
the beach, the two destroyers ceased firing 
to allow a last-minute strafing run by the 
carrier planes. 31 As the planes neared the 
beach, the first waves of amphtracks 
slowed down for fear of coming under their 
fire. The later waves slowed down too, and 
kept their proper intervals, except for 
those carrying medium tanks, which 
bunched up slightly. These delays caused 
the landing schedule to be set back about 
ten minutes, but at least there was no pil- 
ing up of waves as there had been during 
the approach to Red Beach. 32 

As the troops renewed their progress to- 
ward shore, they came under enemy fire 
for the first time about 500 yards from the 
beach. This may have come from two steel 
hulks that lay sunk in the shallow water 
of the lagoon, or from On Chong’s Wharf, 
or from a small green and white patrol 
boat moored to the wharf, or from the 
shore itself. Also, from King’s Wharf on 
their left, the amphtracks were hit by bul- 
lets. Under this cross fire the men crouched 
low in their tractors as they made the last 
three hundred yard run into the beach. 
The first touchdown was at 1041. 33 



One of the amphtracks ran up the sea- 
plane ramp on King’s Wharf. The men 
disembarked and worked their way inland 
by crawling along the western slope of the 
causeway, which masked them from en- 
emy fire. Unable to bring their weapons to 
bear, the Japanese quickly fled and the 
pier was taken by the attackers without 
further contest. 34 On the far right of the 
first landing wave one of the tractors de- 
veloped a defective steering device and 
landed too far to the west in the On 
Chong’s Wharf area. All of the others 
landed properly on Yellow Beach and be- 
gan to move inland, swerving to the right 
or left before disembarking the men of the 
special landing group. Enemy shellfire 
struck two of these vehicles, and among 
the dismounting men five were reported 
killed and twelve wounded. 35 One lone 
tractor went completely out of control and 
drove straight across the island toward the 
ocean shore through the main Japanese 
defenses. It finally hung up in a shell crater 
and two of its crew were killed by enemy 
machine gun fire while the others escaped 
to take cover in the brush. 36 

The first mission of the two halves of the 
special landing group was to clear the en- 
emy from the two wharves and construct 



27 USS Neville Action Rpt, 5 Dec 43, pp. 1-3. 

28 USS Phelps Action Rpt, Seizure and Occupation 
of Makin Island, 5 Dec 43, p. 3. 

29 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. Gl. 

30 Ibid., p. F36. 

31 Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert 
Islands, Incl A, p. 16. 

32 V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, Incl B, G-3 Rpt, 
p. 3. 

33 Ibid., pp. 3-4; USS Neville Action Rpt, 5 Dec 43; 
Interv, Capt Bernard E. Ryan, CO Co E, 165th Inf, 
in S. L. A. Marshall, file of intervs (hereafter cited as 
Marshall Intervs), p. 38, OCMH. 

34 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. F37. 

35 Interv, Capt William Ferns, CO Co M, 105th 
Inf, Marshall Intervs, p. 55. 

36 Marshall, Makin Notes, pp. F36-F41. 
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defensive beach blocks from the base of 
each wharf to points about 150 yards in- 
land. King’s Wharf fell without a contest, 
once the first troops had landed. On 
Chong’s Wharf, although beaten to kin- 
dling wood, still offered some cover to the 
enemy and a force moved in to seize it at 
once. 

Deploying by squads, the right half of 
the special landing group swung forward 
against light opposition, pivoting on the 
base of the wharf. It continued to move 
westward in a line stretching about 150 
yards from the base of the wharf. Little ex- 
cept light rifle fire was encountered. Two 
machine gun positions were found at the 
base of the wharf, but they were manned 
by dead Japanese, evidently killed by 
naval fire. While a squad worked out 
along the pier, the inland end of the 
group’s line came up against a series of 
dugouts or bombproof shelters. Grenades 
were thrown inside, killing some of the 
enemy immediately. Others were taken 
prisoner as they emerged and still others 
stayed within and temporarily avoided 
capture. Now and then the Americans re- 
ceived a random shot, but no one was in- 
jured. All the shelters inland from On 
Chong’s Wharf were cleaned out before 
noon. About thirty-five prisoners, mostly 
Koreans, were taken and an estimated 
twenty of the occupants were killed. 37 

Only 100 yards behind the first wave of 
amphibian tractors came the LCM’s with 
their medium tanks. They hit the reef 
lying from 150 to 200 yards offshore and 
could proceed no farther since there was 
only about 2.5 to 3 feet of water over the 
reef. Ramps were lowered and the medium 
tanks lumbered forward through the 
shallow water. All but two of the fifteen 
tanks reached the shore safely. These two 
foundered in shell holes in the reef. In one 



of them was Capt. Robert S. Brown, who 
commanded the medium tanks and who 
was thus left out of the action during the 
critical phase when his presence ashore 
was most needed. 38 The difficulties of the 
other foundered tank were later described 
by the sergeant in command: 

We . . . went forward about 25 yards and 
hit a shell hole. We got out of that and went 
about 15 yards more and hit another. The 
water was about 7 feet deep and our tank 
drowned out. The tank immediately filled 
with smoke after hitting the second shell hole. 
My driver said the tank was on fire. The crew 
dismounted right there with great speed 
through the right sponson door. I remained 
inside the tank. As soon as the crew got out 
of the tank they were machine gunned from 
the shore and with more speed they came 
back inside the tank. Something like an hour 
and a half later we were picked up by an 
alligator. 39 

Two of the mediums to land were hung 
up in taro pits, although one eventually 
freed itself and succeeded in getting into 
the action before being hung up again. 
The remaining eleven made their way to 
the ocean shore of the island, then split up 
and moved east and west against the two 
tank barriers. There was no effective co- 
ordination between tanks and infantry, the 
tanks operating independently. One ran 
over a shelter while the infantry stood by 
and killed about a dozen Japanese who 
came out. Another wiped out a machine 
gun nest at the base of the sandpit before 
proceeding across the island to join the 
other tanks going east. One tank moved 
directly into Butaritari Village but en- 
countered no opposition. Machine gun 
nests and pillboxes were found in fair 



37 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. F37. 

38 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. EE2; 193d Tk Bn Rpt 
of Makin Opn, p. 44. 

39 193d Tk Bn Rpt of Makin Opn, p. 56. 
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YELLOW BEACH LANDING of the 2d Battalion, 165 th Infantry. 
abundance, but no difficulty was reported At the beach the men of Companies E 



in wiping them out. No personnel casual- 
ties were reported by any of the tank 
crews. 40 

Behind the tanks in the fourth and fifth 
waves came the troops of the 2d Battalion, 
165th Infantry, boated in LCVP’s. Like 
the tank-carrying craft ahead of them, 
these too grounded on the reef. 41 After a 
short hesitation the men debarked into 
knee-deep water and began their slow pas- 
sage into shore. The intensity of fire from 
the enemy increased. Radios, flame throw- 
ers, bazookas, and other equipment were 
soaked or lost. Yet, in spite of the fact that 
the troops were fairly closely bunched in 
the water, they escaped with few casual- 
ties. Most of the fire was low in the water 
and generally inaccurate. Only two were 
killed; none wounded. 42 



and F, constituting the fourth and fifth 
waves, divided. Up to this time the land- 
ing troops had had little or no opportunity 
to locate definitely the almost incessant 
fire that was being poured upon them from 
the right flank as they approached the 
beaches. At the outset it was believed that 
at least a portion of this fire originated 
from the two battered and scuttled hulks 
that rested on the bottom just off the end 
of On Chong’s Wharf. The first effort to 
eliminate this source of fire was made by 
an LCVP from Neville. Under command 
of Bosn. Joseph V. Kasper, this boat 

40 Ibid., pp. 41-59. 

41 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. G2. 

42 Intervs, Capt Bernard E. Ryan and Capt Francis 
P. Leonard, GO Co F, 2d Bn 165th Inf, Marshall 
Intervs, pp. 38, 48. 
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mounted three of its guns on the starboard 
side and ran for the hulks at an angle per- 
mitting all guns to fire at once. Until one 
gun jammed and the cross fire from the 
beach compelled it to withdraw, the boat 
poured a rain of lead against the supposed 
enemy position. The fact that Boatswain 
Kasper was fatally wounded during the 
run added weight to the belief that these 
derelicts constituted a serious menace to 
the attacking troops. 43 

For the next two hours naval attention 
centered around the two wrecked ships, 
somewhat to the detriment of the troops 
already ashore. All landing operations 
were held up for over an hour, from 1125 
to 1250, while carrier planes bombed and 
strafed the hulks. Five bombers missed by 
wide margins and when an attempt was 
made to skip-bomb the targets, the bombs 
merely bounced over the hulks. 44 Then at 
1219 the destroyer Dewey opened fire on 
the same targets and kept it up until 
1257. 45 In such close quarters, firing on the 
hulks endangered American forces ap- 
proaching the beach. Some of the de- 
stroyer’s shells hit the old ships and in- 
flicted observable damage, but others 
passed over the heads of the special land- 
ing groups and hit inland. As a result 
Capt. William Ferns, who commanded the 
special landing group, pulled his men back 



100 yards east onto On Chong’s Wharf 
and immediately requested the cessatior 
of all naval and aerial bombardment 
Soon the bombardment ceased. 46 

Meanwhile, landings of later waves on 
Yellow Beach had been interrupted. Med- 
ical aid men, who were needed ashore, and 
Maj. Dennis D. Claire, who was supposed 
to command the forces moving to the left 
from Yellow Beach against the East Tank 
Barrier, were still afloat in landing craft 
waiting to go in. 47 In spite of the distrac- 
tion caused by the hulks, the assaulting 
troops had penetrated the Citadel area, 
the most strongly fortified on the island, 
lying between the two tank barriers. In 
spite of adverse hydrographic conditions 
and in spite of moderate fire from the 
shore, the first phase of the assault on 
Yellow Beach had been successfully com- 
pleted with only minor casualties. 

43 USS Neville Action Rpt, 5 Dec 43, pp. 7, 8; V 
Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, Incl B, G-JS Rpt, p. 4. 

44 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. F30a; V Phib Corps 
Galvanic Rpt, Incl F, Rpt by Special Staff Officers, 
Sec. 1, Rpt by Air Officer, p. 4. 

45 Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert 
Islands, Incl A, p. 17. 

46 Interv, Capt Ferns, Marshall Intervs, p. 56. 

Captain Ferns states that there were two destroyers 

participating in this shelling. Admiral Turner’s nar- 
rative of the action, however, indicates that only one, 
Dewey, was firing at this time. Fifth Amph Force Rpt, 
Capture of Gilbert Islands, Incl A, p. 17. 

47 Marshall, Makin Notes, p, F30a. 
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Reduction of the West 
Tank Barrier 



Advance of the 2d Battalion 
to the Barrier 

Following the leading waves of amphib- 
ian tractors and medium tanks in to Yellow 
Beach of Butaritari came the assault com- 
panies of the 2d Battalion Landing Team, 
Company E on the left and Company F on 
the right. To Company E, commanded by 
Capt. Bernard E. Ryan, was assigned the 
task of establishing a line across the island 
west of the East Tank Barrier and holding 
there against possible attack from the east 
until the West Tank Barrier had been 
eliminated. This was intended to be pri- 
marily a defensive mission and the details 
of the company’s actions on D Day will be 
treated later. 1 Company F, under com- 
mand of Capt. Francis P. Leonard, with 
elements of Company G later attached, 
had the main offensive mission of moving 
against the West Tank Barrier in co-ordi- 
nation with the 1st Battalion Landing 
Team, which was supposed to be ap- 
proaching the same objective simultane- 
ously from the opposite direction. ( See 
Map III.) 

The preliminary mission of Company 
F was for its two assault platoons, the 2d 
on the left and the 1st on the right, to 
move directly across, the atoll. This mission 
completed, the 1st and 3d Platoons were 



to swing right, with the 1st on the left 
flank, and head westward for the West 
Tank Barrier. The 2d Platoon was to 
revert to company reserve and follow the 
center of the line some fifty yards behind. 
Two light machine guns were stationed be- 
tween the assault platoons, and the 60-mm. 
mortars remained in the vicinity of Yellow 
Beach to support the attack from that 
area. 2 To the rear of Company F, Com- 
pany G (minus 2d Platoon), commanded 
by Capt. Paul J. Chasmar, was to land 
and to act as reserve force for Captain 
Leonard’s company as it moved to the 
south and west. 3 

The main enemy installations of the 
West Tank Barrier were first encountered 
by Company F rather than by the right 
half of the special landing group of the 
105th Infantry, which had been landed in 
amphibian tractors. That group had be- 
come involved almost immediately in 
cleaning up the lower end of On Chong’s 
Wharf and in demolishing various shelters 
between the wharf and the highway in the 
area through which they were to deploy 
for the move westward. 

1 See below, pp. 17-22. 

2 Interv, Capt Leonard, Marshall Intervs, p. 48. 
Note: Because of poor visibility the mortars were not 
used at any time to support Company F’s attack 
against the West Tank Barrier. 

3 Interv, Capt Chasmar, Marshall Intervs, p. 62. 
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As soon as the two assault platoons of 
Company F waded ashore and finished 
their reorganization at the beach, they 
plunged inland. Only scattered rifle fire 
greeted them during this movement. The 
only established enemy positions found by 
the assault troops during the first two 
hours in this area were two machine gun 
emplacements and seven wholly or partly 
demolished buildings located at the base 
of On Chong’s Wharf and abandoned by 
the enemy. 

Company F’s initial move from the 
beach was, as planned, almost due south. 
The 1st and 2d Platoons, with the two 
light machine guns of Company H, the 
heavy weapons company, carried along 
between them, started out for the ocean 
shore. It took them until shortly after noon 
to reach the opposite side of the island. 
They struggled through the debris and over 
the marshy ground beyond the east-west 
highway without coming to grips with the 
unseen and scattered Japanese riflemen. 
Some of the defenders withdrew deeper 
into the woods, but some remained behind 
in concealment to keep up a nerve-wrack- 
ing fire on the American infantrymen as 
they advanced across the island. Company 
F lost one man killed and one wounded 
from this harassment and managed to 
eliminate four Japanese and four Korean 
laborers. 4 Although a number of shelters 
were encountered, no fire was received 
from them. 

The only serious handicap to the troops 
as they moved southward was the terrain 
and vegetation and a breakdown of com- 
munications between the 1st and 2d Pla- 
toons of Company F. Their radios had be- 
come waterlogged and messenger service 
between the platoons was inadequate. The 
result was a gap between the two assault 
platoons. To fill this growing hole in the 



line, Company F’s 3d Platoon was brought 
forward from reserve and committed. This 
meant moving Company G (less 2d Pla- 
toon) closer to the advance where it could 
be used if further strength was needed. 
However, Company G’s 3d Platoon had 
already been ordered to take a light ma- 
chine gun squad and relieve the special 
landing group at the base of On Chong’s 
Wharf. This relief started at 1145, and the 
diversion of 3d Platoon, Company G, from 
the main line of advance necessitated call- 
ing on some elements of Company H as 
reinforcement for Company G in its role 
as reserve. 5 These reserve troops now 
moved into the center of the island and 
combed the area behind the advancing 
line. 

The mopping-up operations were de- 
scribed in detail by 1st Sgt. Pasquale J. 
Fusco: 

Smoking out the snipers that were in the 
trees was the worst part of it. We could not 
spot them even with glasses and it made our 
advance very slow. When we moved forward, 
it was a skirmish line, with each man being 
covered as he rushed from cover to cover. 
That meant that every man spent a large 
part of his time on the ground. While at 
prone, we carefully studied the trees and the 
ground. If one of our men began to fire 
rapidly into a tree or ground location, we 
knew that he had spotted a sniper, and those 
who could see the tree took up the fire. When 
we saw no enemy, we fired occasional shots 
into trees that looked likely. 6 

As the advance elements of Company F 
reached the ocean shore they found no live 
installations. The center platoon did come 
upon two unoccupied machine gun em- 
placements with a barbed-wire barricade 



4 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. F26. 

5 Intervs, Gapt Leonard and Gapt Ghasmar, 
Marshall Intervs, pp. 48-50, 62-63. 

6 Quoted in Marshall, Makin Notes, p. F30. 
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and a rifle trench — all abandoned by the 
enemy. Though these positions had been 
primarily designed to resist a landing from 
the south and to control the road along the 
ocean shore, they could have been used 
upon troops advancing from the lagoon. 
Luckily they were not. Company F’s first 
mission was accomplished with amazing 
ease. 7 

On arrival at the ocean Company F 
immediately began to reorganize its lines, 
a movement completed by about 1230. 
The platoon of Company G that had re- 
lieved the special landing group near On 
Chong’s Wharf had been forced to with- 
draw during the time the destroyer Dewey 
shelled the hulks, but it now recovered the 
ground it had given up and took position 
straddling the island highway on the right 
flank of Company F. 

Meanwhile, Colonel McDonough, 2d 
Battalion commander, had accompanied 
Company F in its advance toward the 
southern shore. Shortly before its reorgan- 
ization, he left the line and returned to 
Yellow Beach in an effort to bring up the 
medium tanks to support the coming ad- 
vance toward the West Tank Barrier. He 
ordered Capt. Wayne C. Sikes, a tank offi- 
cer, to take charge of the tanks in the 
center of the line while Lt. Col. Harmon L. 
Edmondson, commander of the 1 93d Tank 
Battalion, proceeded at once to the south 
shore with two of the mediums. By 1230, 
five more had crossed the island and were 
ready to assist on the left flank of Company 
F’s line. 8 

With these five tanks in support, Com- 
pany F immediately jumped off for the 
main attack to the westward. The tank- 
trap clearing still lay some 300 to 400 yards 
away. As the troops approached it they 
found a number of underground shelters 
that yielded both Japanese soldiers and 



labor troops. Some of the labor troops were 
armed with knives and at least one carried 
a rifle. After the tanks had moved up and 
put heavy fire against the shelters, infan- 
trymen followed with TNT pole charges, 
which were shoved into the openings of 
shelters. Flame throwers, which would 
have been the ideal weapon against such 
emplacements, had been doused during 
the landing and were of no use. During 
this first engagement Company F lost 
eight killed and six wounded. By that time 
it had come within range of fire from en- 
trenchments running along the West Tank 
Barrier. Later, five machine gun nests but- 
tressing the trench defenses in this area 
were discovered. For two hours no advance 
was made on the right. Meanwhile, on the 
left, the 1st Platoon, which was supported 
by Colonel Edmondson’s five tanks, 
reached the barrier by 1330. 9 

On the right half of the line advancing 
westward, the 3d Platoon of Company F 
found the going tougher, partly because it 
had only three tanks to support it. Directly 
south of On Chong’s Wharf and about half 
way across the island was a large enemy 
air raid shelter in the path of the advance. 
It was about thirty feet long with blast- 
proof entrances on either end. Hand gre- 
nades tossed into the shelter had been 
tossed out again. One medium tank had 
come up and shelled it with 75-mm. with 
no apparent success. Finally the same tank, 
accompanied by two infantrymen and four 
engineers, succeeded in reducing it. The 
tank, covering the dismounted personnel, 



7 Lt Col William R. Durand to G-3 USAFICPA, 
8 Dec 43, Rpt on Makin Island Expedition, p. 4; 
Interv, Capt Chasmar, Marshall Intervs, pp. 62-63. 

8 Baxter, Armored Force Action on Makin, pp. 13- 
14; Marshall, Makin Notes, pp. EE2-EE6; Interv, 
Capt Leonard, Marshall Intervs, pp. 48-50. 

!) Interv, Capt Leonard, Marshall Intervs, pp. 48- 
50; Baxter, Armored Force Action on Makin, p. 14. 
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moved slowly in from the left flank. Two 
BAR 10 men, one on the flank of the tank 
and one in the rear of it, moved with it 
until they got to ground where they could 
cover the baffle entrance. The four engi- 
neers, one of whom was 1st Lt. Thomas B. 
Palliser, a platoon commander of Com- 
pany C, 102d Engineers, advanced to the 
rear of the tank and then between the two 
BAR men. Palliser himself took the lead. 
Behind him came the platoon sergeant. 
Both were covered by two engineer rifle- 
men. At first they tried to use a flame 
thrower, but as in all other efforts to use this 
weapon on Makin, the attempt failed be- 
cause of the soaking the equipment had 
received during the landing. This failing, a 
TNT pole charge was employed. The 
platoon leader placed the charge between 
the outside of the baffle entrance and the 
interior wall of the shelter. A fifteen -second 
fuze gave the detail ample time to clear 
back to cover. The resulting explosion did 
not collapse the shelter, but it killed all the 
personnel inside — twelve J apanese. 11 

In spite of this successful engagement in 
the center of the line, the men on the right 
remained pinned down by fire from rifle 
pits fringing on the eastern edge of the bar- 
rier. At this juncture Colonel McDonough 
sent in the 3d Platoon of Company G with 
orders to take three medium tanks and 
move around the Japanese left (north) 
flank. 12 On each side of the highway, along 
which the center of this platoon advanced, 
were three machine gun positions. Two 
that faced the lagoon between road and 
beach were connected by a trench with a 
small shelter. 13 To knock out these two em- 
placements, two eight- man squads crawled 
forward to within about fifteen yards of 
them and then took stations according to 
available cover. The BAR men and their 
assistants covered the main entrances. Two 



men from each squad armed with gre- 
nades made ready on either side of the en- 
trances. They rushed the pits and heaved 
grenades in them; then, without stopping, 
dashed to the other side and blasted the 
entrances with several more grenades. 
Once the grenades exploded, the BAR 
men and assistants followed up with bayo- 
nets. Two other men then inspected the 
pits covered by the rest of the squad. Not a 
man was lost in this action, and the enemy 
positions were silenced. 14 

This left one remaining machine gun 
position in the area assigned to the 3d Pla- 
toon of Company G. Efforts on the part of 
infantrymen to direct their supporting 
tanks to attack it failed. No radio commu- 
nications existed between tanks and infan- 
try and an attempt on the part of one lieu- 
tenant to direct one tank against this target 
by pounding his rifle butt on the top of the 
tank failed to elicit any response from the 
crew inside. As the three tanks moved on 
past the emplacement without attacking 
it, S. Sgt. Michael Thompson, command- 
ing Company G’s 3d Platoon, undertook 
to rush the position singlehanded. His 
action can best be described in his own 
words: 

I worked my way slowly forward, hugging 
the ground. I could see the muzzle of the gun, 
projecting beyond the pit, but it did not seem 
to be manned. ... I rushed the pit, jumped 
in and seized the machine gun to swing it 
around and face it down the connecting 
trench. ... I dropped the machine gun 
. . . and grabbed my rifle. Three Japs in the 
trench, a short distance from me, were begin- 
ning to stir. They looked as if they had been 
stunned by an explosion. So I shot them. Then 



10 Browning automatic rifle. 

11 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. EE 14a. 

12 Interv, Capt Leonard, Marshall Intervs, pp. 
48-50. 

13 JIGPOA Bull 4-44, map facing p. 1. 

14 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. F30. 
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I walked down the trench and came to an 
object, well covered with palm leaves. I pulled 
the leaves back and discovered a much-alive 
Jap soldier. So I shot him also. Then the rest 
of the platoon came up and took over. 15 

The three tanks that had left this em- 
placement undisturbed continued on 
across the tank barrier without serious op- 
position. About 1600 they met some light 
tanks attached to the 1st Battalion that 
had come along the main highway from 
the western beaches. Thus, a preliminary 
junction of the two attacking forces on the 
northern end of the line was achieved. 16 
Meanwhile, at the south end of the line an 
advance patrol from Company B had suc- 
ceeded in contacting Company F at about 
1500. 17 In the center resistance continued 
until about 1650, by which time most of 
the enemy fire had been eliminated by the 
guns of the four medium tanks leading the 
assault in that area. By 1655 firm contact 
was established on the southern end of the 
line between Companies B and F and an 
hour later the troops of the 1st and 2d Bat- 
talions had established contact all along 
the West Tank Barrier. 18 

Advance of the 1st Battalion 

While the 2d Battalion was moving 
across the island from Yellow Beach and 
gradually wiping out resistance east of the 
West Tank Barrier, Colonel Kelley’s 1st 
Battalion was moving toward the same ob- 
jective from the opposite direction. On the 
right (south) was Company B, commanded 
by Capt. Henry Berger; on the left Com- 
pany C with Capt. Charles E. Coates, Jr., 
commanding. Company A, commanded 
by Capt. Lawrence J. O’Brien, after secur- 
,ing Flink Point went into reserve. From the 
heavy weapons company a machine gun 
platoon was assigned to each of the two 



companies in attack. The mortar platoon 
was assigned to operate as a separate entity 
in support of the whole battalion, although 
actually mortars were not used by the bat- 
talion during the first day’s operation be- 
cause of the thin deployment of the enemy 
and because of the narrow gap between 
troops of the 1st and 2d Battalions that 
were approaching each other from oppo- 
site directions. 19 

About 1130 Colonel Kelley set up his 
command post on the beachhead line on 
the west edge of Rita Lake and began per- 
sonally to direct the advance westward. 20 
The first objective was the Second Phase 
Line, which ran through the east end of 
Joan Lake about 1,200 yards ahead. Be- 
tween these two lines the enemy was 
afforded excellent opportunities to set up 
positions easily covering the firm ground. 
The defenders had taken advantage of the 
first of these opportunities. In the area 
around Jill Lake the Japanese had estab- 
lished two machine gun positions and an 
antitank gun emplacement commanding 
the main east-west highway, while fire 
trenches and another machine gun nest 
covered the ocean shore and the area im- 
mediately to the north of it. However, these 
were unmanned and no fortifications were 
to be found at the Second Phase Line. 21 



15 Ibid., pp. F33-F34. 

16 Baxter, Armored Force Action on Makin, p. 13. 

17 Interv, Capt Henry Berger, Marshall Intervs, pp. 
25-26; 1st Bn 165th Inf Regt Combined Jnl, 20 Nov 
43, Msg 56; 165th Inf Regt Combined Jnl, 20 Nov 43, 
Msg 65. 

18 Intervs, Col McDonough and Capt Leonard, 
Marshall Intervs, pp. 48-50, 59-60; Msgs cited n. 17; 
27th Inf Div G-3 Msg File, 20 Nov 43, Msg 100. 

19 Intervs, Capt Berger, Capt Coates, Capt O’Brien, 
and Capt Paul E. Ryan, CO Co D, Marshall Intervs, 
pp. 25-26, 24, 22-23, 19. 

20 1st Bn 165th Inf Regt Combined Jnl, 20 Nov 43, 
Msg 24. 

21 JICPOA Bull 4-44, I, p. 28; Interv, Capt Berger, 
Marshall Intervs, pp. 25-26. 
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Only occasional rifle fire met the ad- 
vancing American troops. Most of this 
came from lone riflemen, or snipers, sta- 
tioned in trees or in the underbrush. Un- 
doubtedly the prevalence of tree snipers on 
Makin was sometimes exaggerated by the 
American troops that fought there, with 
the result that there was much promiscu- 
ous and sometimes dangerous strafing of 
tree tops. Nevertheless, in this particular 
area the Japanese had prepared among the 
fronds at the tops of certain trees places 
where they cached rifles and left gourds of 
water and sake. To mark such trees they 
tied to them girdles of fronds about four 
feet above the ground so that a rifleman 
could run to a tree, snatch off the marker, 
climb up by notches cut in the trunk and 
wait for likely targets. 22 



The light tanks had not come forward 
beyond Jill Lake because on the highway, 
between that pond and another just north 
of it, a large crater made by a naval shell 
had engulfed the leading tank of the col- 
umn causing a roadblock. The highway at 
that point was a causeway off of which 
other tanks could not move to bypass the 
first. Hence, the lead tank had to be towed 
off and the shell hole filled before the col- 
umn could proceed. 23 

By about 1400 the troops had reached 
the Second Phase Line just east of Joan 
Lake. In the advance from Jill Lake only 



22 Interv, Capt Berger, Marshall Intervs, pp. 25-26; 
Marshall, Makin Notes, p. G4. 

23 V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, Incl F, Rpt by 
Special Staff Officers, Sec. 3, Rpt of Engineer Officer, 
p. 3; 193d Tk Bn Rpt of Makin Opn, p. 68. 
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two Japanese were reported killed. About 
the same time, the light tank mired on the 
causeway was extricated, and the entire 
tank platoon commenced moving to the 
front to support the infantry. Meanwhile, 
no direct radio communication had been 
established with the 2d Battalion. Frantic 
radio messages from Colonel Kelley to the 
supporting planes and to regimental and 
division command posts failed to elicit any 
very clear information as to the position of 
the 2d Battalion, which was advancing to- 
ward his own troops. At the same time fire 
from friendly troops had pinned down his 
own front lines. 24 In spite of these difficul- 
ties, division headquarters dispatched the 
message, “Continue your attack vigorously 
to effect a junction with McDonough with- 
out delay.” The advance was resumed. 25 

Company B on the right made the most 
rapid progress. Fire from the east side of 
the West Tank Barrier, then under attack 
by the 2d Battalion, held them up for a 
while, but an advance patrol under 1st Lt. 
Patrick J. Raleigh was sent forward and 
about 1500 succeeded at last in establish- 
ing contact with Company F. 26 On the left, 
Company C ran into more difficulty when 
it encountered the only determined resist- 
ance between Red Beach and the West 
Tank Barrier. About 150 yards west of the 
barrier and to the south of the east-west 
road, the enemy had emplaced a Lewis 
machine gun concealed by a natural dip in 
the terrain and protected by riflemen con- 
cealed in and among surrounding trees. 
The gun’s fire cut obliquely across the 
main highway, between two sharp bends, 
and stopped the 1st Platoon, Company C, 
in a small clearing south of the highway. 27 
North of this emplacement, on the lagoon 
side of the highway, was a large palm tree 
that had around its base a square of heavy 
coconut logs and raised earth. The platoon 



leader, 2d Lt. Daniel T. Nunnery, took 
cover at the base of this tree and proceeded 
to study the surrounding area. He was 
shortly joined by Captain Coates, Com- 
pany C’s commander. 

In a moment, Colonel Kelley, the 1st 
Battalion commander, moved to recon- 
noiter the position indicated by Lieutenant 
Nunnery. In an effort to keep Company C 
moving to the tank trap and join with the 
2d Battalion, he sought out Captain 
Coates. On the way, he met Col. Gardiner 
J. Conroy who was ordering a tank up to 
fire into the enemy position. Colonel Kel- 
ley advised that his troops would be endan- 
gered by such fire and informed the regi- 
mental commander that he would have 
Captain Coates continue the advance, 
bypassing the pocket, and leave his support 
platoon to reduce it. 

Colonel Kelley moved out to the trees to 
instruct Captain Coates, who promptly 
shouted “get down.” Just in time Colonel 
Kelley threw himself to the ground, avoid- 
ing an enemy machine gun burst. When 
Captain Coates signaled to his left platoon, 
that unit moved over to the lagoon, and 
under the cover of a three-to-four-foot 
bank proceeded east and around the clear- 
ing toward the tank barrier. 

In the meantime Lieutenant Nunnery, 
still under the palm tree, was shot through 
the head and killed. Between his body and 
the machine gun lay an American rifle- 
man, shot through the arm. Chaplain 
Joseph A. Meany, who had come up with 
Colonel Conroy a few minutes before, 
rushed out to the wounded man and 
dropped down beside him. He too was 

24 1st Bn 165th Inf Regt Combined Jnl, 20 Nov 43, 
Msgs 28, 31, 34,39,40,41. 

25 Ibid., Msg 43; 27th Inf Div G-3 Msg File, 20 Nov 
43, Msgs 56, 62. 

26 Interv, Capt Berger, Marshall Intervs, pp. 25-26. 

27 Interv, Capt Coates, Marshall Intervs, p. 28. 
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shot, although his life was saved by a small 
medal and identification disk that de- 
flected one of the bullets. Another soldier 
dashed out to aid the chaplain and dropped 
dead at his feet. The whole area was now 
alive with the cracking of rifles and the 
rattle of the machine gun. 

From the lagoon side now appeared a 
lone figure walking into the center of the 
scene. It was Colonel Conroy, erect, evi- 
dently believing that only a few Japanese 
riflemen were holding up the company. 
Colonel Kelley shouted to him to get down. 
He hesitated, and as he did a rifle cracked 
and the regimental commander went down 
with a bullet between his eyes. The time 
was then 1455. 28 

Command of the regiment now passed 
to Colonel Kelley, while that of the 1st 
Battalion was assumed by its executive 
officer, Maj. James H. Mahoney. 29 The 
light tanks that had been brought forward 
by Colonel Conroy retired on Colonel Kel- 
ley’s order without firing a shot because of 
the danger of their hitting friendly troops. 
For the same reason mortar and machine 
gun fire had to be withheld. 

1st Lt. Warren T. Lindquist, leader of 
the Intelligence and Reconnaissance Pla- 
toon was ordered to await the reduction of 
the position by the support platoon of 
Company C, or under cover of darkness 
(whichever occurred first) to crawl out and 
bring Chaplain Meany in. The latter 
proved to be the solution, and as darkness 
fell Lieutenant Lindquist and several of his 
men crawled out, found the chaplain, who 
had administered first aid to himself, and 
carried him back to the 1st Battalion aid 
station. 30 

Meanwhile, Company C had advanced 
to the edge of the West Tank Barrier clear- 
ing. Company A, which had been in re- 
serve throughout the first phase of attack, 



was ordered to advance from its position 
near Rita Lake and mop up in the rear of 
Company B. By the time it had come up to 
Company B, the latter unit had estab- 
lished contact with Company F on the op- 
posite side of the barrier. By 1755, after 
Company F had finally destroyed the last 
of the enemy in the center of its line, con- 
tact between the two battalions extended 
the length of the barrier. 31 

The first portion of the plan for occupy- 
ing Butaritari Island was accomplished, 
therefore, late on D Day. In the entire 
zone from the western beaches to the cen- 
ter of the Citadel area, enemy resistance 
had been overcome except for one small 
wedge-shaped pocket northwest of the 
West Tank Barrier clearing. On orders 
from division headquarters the attack was 
halted, and positions for the night were 
selected and secured. 32 

Holding Action on the East 

While Company F, with elements of 
Company G attached, was moving across 
the island and toward the West Tank Bar- 



28 This account of the incidents leading up to the 
death of Colonel Conroy was derived from the follow- 
ing sources: Interv, Capt Coates, Marshall Intervs, p. 
24; Marshall, Makin Notes, pp. F18-F19; Ltr, Col 
Gerard W. Kelley to Maj Gen Harry J. Malony, 31 
Jan 49, OCMH; 27th Inf Div G-3 Msg File, 20 Nov 
43, Msg 89. 

Colonel Conroy’s body was buried in Gate of 
Heaven Cemetery on Makin Island on 21 November 
1943, L. W. Yarwood conducting burial services. 
(Sworn affidavit of L. W. Yarwood, 14 Sep 50, filed 
in OCMH.) General Holland Smith’s report that 
Colonel Conroy’s body was still lying where it had 
fallen two days after his death is erroneous. Smith, 
Coral and Brass, p. 126.) 

29 27th Inf Div G-3 Msg File, 20 Nov 43, Msgs 89- 
91. 

30 Ltr, Col Kelley to Gen Malony, 3 1 Jan 49. 

31 27th Inf Div G-3 Msg File, 20 Nov 43, Msgs 98, 
100 . 

32 Ibid., Msgs 87, 88. 
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rier, a second force of the 2d Battalion 
moved to the left to take up a holding 
position. This left-wing force consisted of 
Company E, half of Detachment Z of the 
105th Infantry aboard LVT’s, and before 
the end of the day a platoon of light tanks. 
Company H, the heavy weapons com- 
pany, was in reserve on the beach. 

The prescribed plan was for the 1st Pla- 
toon of Company E to push due south 
across the island to the ocean shore on the 
left flank of Company F. It was then to 
turn left and act as company reserve be- 
hind the 2d Platoon. The mission of this 
latter unit was to advance inland from the 
beach to a point roughly fifty yards behind 
the main east-west highway and then to 
swing left and extend its line to the ocean 
shore. The 2d Platoon would then form 
the right flank of a line, running from the 
lagoon to the ocean, which was intended 
to seal off the eastern portion of the island. 
One reinforced squad of the 3d Platoon 
was to mop up the sandspit near King’s 
Wharf, while the main body of this platoon 
pivoted to the left and tied in with the 2d 
Platoon. The extreme left flank of the new 
line would be manned by the left half of 
the special landing group, Detachment Z. 
It was expected that by nightfall this com- 
posite force would reach a line along a dirt 
road that crossed the island from the foot 
of King’s Wharf, an advance of about 500 
yards from the point of pivot on Yellow 
Beach. During most of D Day these ma- 
neuvers would be commanded by the 
Company E commander, Captain Ryan, 
since the battalion commander, Colonel 
McDonough, was personally supervising 
the drive on the West Tank Barrier. Colo- 
nel McDonough’s executive officer, Major 
Claire, had been detained in his small boat 
off the reef while the hulks were being 
brought under fire. 33 



As Captain Ryan’s 1st Platoon moved 
south across the island it met only desul- 
tory resistance — chiefly random fire from 
lone riflemen in trees and bushes. On its 
left flank, near the main island highway, 
the platoon encountered two fortified posi- 
tions, one a machine gun and the other an 
antitank emplacement containing a 37- 
mm. gun commanding the highway. The 
first had been abandoned and the second, 
with its cover still on, had been disabled by 
preliminary bombardment. 

Near the ocean shore road the troops 
discovered storage buildings for bombs 
and food, but these too were undefended. 
Just beyond the road was a machine gun 
emplacement that had been designed 
principally to cover the ocean approach 
and was flanked by rifle pits and double- 
apron barbed wire. The gun was turned 
against the Americans approaching from 
the north but was shortly put out of action 
by the 75-mm. gun of a medium tank. Ten 
Japanese were killed. Altogether the 1st 
Platoon suffered only three killed and one 
wounded during its trek across the island. 34 

The 2d Platoon of Company E met even 
lighter opposition in an area having fewer 
enemy installations. It moved up quickly 
to take its position on the right flank of the 
eastern line across the island. The platoon 
met sniper resistance but continued to 
move forward slowly to the line, only being 
held up for a short while until the 3d Pla- 
toon on its left was able to move forward. 
Three men were wounded during this 
movement. 

Mopping up the sandspit proved to be 
an easy job for the reinforced squad of the 



33 Interv, Gapt Bernard E. Ryan, Marshall Intervs, 
pp. 38-41; Marshall, Makin Notes, pp. F22-F24. 

34 Interv, Capt Ryan, Marshall Intervs, pp. 38-41; 
193d Tk Bn Rpt of Makin Opn, p. 53; JICPOA Bull 
4-44, map facing p. 3. 
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3d Platoon. All resistance in that area had 
previously been eliminated either by pre- 
liminary aerial and naval bombardment 
or by the amphibian tractors that had 
landed part of Detachment Z on the left 
flank of the first wave. The squad, its mis- 
sion completed, waited for the left wing of 
the Company E line to move along the 
beach as far as the base of the sandspit. 35 

Just southwest of King’s Wharf, the 
main body of the 3d Platoon, Company E, 
was stopped before a group of positions, 
strongly constructed and cleverly dis- 
guised, lying directly opposite the sandspit 
south of the island’s main highway. Essen- 
tially, this emplacement consisted of a 
well-reinforced pit, three feet deep, imme- 
diately off the road and a tunnel that ran 
some thirty-five yards south connecting 
the pit to a concrete pillbox. The Amer- 
ican troops approached the tunnel’s west 
side, which was “blind,” that is, had no 
apertures. It was merely a part of a dirt 
bank that rose about eight feet from the 
taro patch before it. The top of the tunnel 
was no different in appearance from the 
surrounding terrain, except that it con- 
tained small concealed burrow holes large 
enough to permit a man to squirm out. 
Running across the top was a shallow 
trench about fifteen yards long. The east 
wall contained a number of oblong aper- 
tures wide enough to permit ingress and 
egress. The entire structure was heavily 
constructed and may have served as an air 
raid shelter as well as an entrenchment. 36 

In front of this position the 3d Platoon 
was stopped for about four hours. As the 
troops came up to the position, the Japa- 
nese held their fire and the nature of the 
emplacement was not at first discerned. 
Three men climbed the west wall and took 
positions in the kneeling trench, appar- 
ently not realizing that there were Japa- 



nese beneath them and not noticing the 
burrow holes. Meanwhile, the machine 
gun on the right flank of the tunnel had 
pinned down the body of the platoon, thus 
leaving the men on top unsupported. Sud- 
denly from the apertures on the east, or far 
side of the tunnel, a group of Japanese 
emerged and charged the men on top with 
bayonets. One of the Americans was killed 
and another wounded before the pla- 
toon’s fire cut the Japanese down. More 
came out. The wounded man was bay- 
oneted to death and the third man was 
bayoneted but later escaped. Other skir- 
mishers who had not approached the tun- 
nel embankment withdrew immediately. 

Next, bazookas and rifle grenades were 
brought to bear against the tunnel position 
but with small success. Enemy fire was 
now holding back the entire line. Finally 
the battery of 105-mm.’s, which had by 
now come ashore and set up positions on 
Ukiangong Point, was requested to fire 
into the area. A total of five missions was 
fired, chiefly to interdict reinforcements 
that might be brought to the tunnel from 
the woods beyond King’s Wharf. Com- 
pany E’s 60-mm. mortars also laid down 
a barrage for the same purpose. 37 

Upon completion of the artillery fire, 
Captain Ryan sent a detail of seven men 
under S. Sgt. Hoyl Mersereau to work 
around to the rear, east of the position. 
Their mission was to take the apertures 
under fire and keep any more enemy raid- 
ing parties from emerging. Mersereau and 
his men crawled and crept in a wide circle, 
eventually reaching a point about forty 
yards away from the reverse slope of the 



35 Interv, Gapt Ryan, Marshall Intervs, pp. 38-41. 

36 Ibid., pp. 44-45; Marshall, Makin Notes, p. F31. 

37 Marshall, Makin Notes, pp. F31-F32, EE10; 
Interv, Capt Ryan, Marshall Intervs, pp. 38-41; 
105th FA Bn Makin Rpt, 8 Dec 43, p. 6. 
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mound. Here, taking shelter behind a low 
bank, they began firing into the openings. 
With this protection, Company E now 
worked men forward on the west side of the 
tunnel. An attempt to use flame throwers 
at this juncture failed since these weapons 
were still out of commission. The company 
commander then turned to the engineers, 
who brought up charges of TNT and 
dropped them into the machine gun posi- 
tions at either end of the tunnel. After 
these were detonated, light tanks were 
brought up to fire their 37-mm. shells into 
the entrances. At last the enemy, driven to 
desperation, began to emerge from the 
apertures with bayonets fixed, only to be 
cut down by rifle fire from Mersereau’s 
detail. About 1600, some four hours after 
the mound was first encountered, it was 
possible to leave it and move forward. Eight 
Americans had been killed or wounded in 
the action. A small detail was left to mop 
up as Ryan’s company moved on. 38 

Another fifty yards eastward the ad- 
vance was again halted, this time by en- 
emy fire coming from a log emplacement 
and a trench about five feet deep and 
thirty-five yards in length. The terrain in 
the area was too thickly wooded to set up 
all-night positions, so, under orders re- 
ceived at 1720, Company E withdrew to 
an area south of the sandspit’s western 
edge near the center of the island. As it 
was digging in for the night, a platoon of 
Company G appeared to reinforce it. 39 

First Day: The Summing Up 

Thus by the end of the first day of fight- 
ing a firm foothold had been established 
on Butaritari. The 2d Battalion occupied 
an area between the West Tank Barrier 
and a line extending from the base of 
King’s Wharf across the island to the 



ocean shore. The 1st Battalion was in con- 
tact with the 2d all along the West Tank 
Barrier, although a small wedgelike pocket 
northwest of the barrier, which was con- 
tained by Company C, remained to be 
cleaned out. 40 

Artillery was in position on Ukiangong 
Point and had already fired missions in 
support of the 2d Battalion on the eastern 
front. About 1 100, the 105th Field Artil- 
lery had commenced landing immediately 
behind the combat elements of the infan- 
try. All three batteries (less B Battery’s 
105-mm. howitzers) were in position by 
1430. 41 

However, no artillery support was called 
for or delivered in the main battle zone. 
The scheme of maneuver did not permit 
firing in support of the 1st and 3d Battal- 
ions after the landing of the 2d Battalion 
on Yellow Beach. With the two forces mov- 
ing toward each other, the gap between 
them was too narrow to permit safe deliv- 
ery of supporting fire. 42 

American casualties on the first day 
were low. The total reported for 20 No- 
vember was twenty-five killed and sixty- 
two wounded seriously enough to require 
evacuation. 43 Estimates as to Japanese 
casualties are impossible to arrive at with 
any degree of accuracy. As of 2100 on D 
Day, division intelligence estimated that 
fifty Japanese had been killed. But next 
morning, the 2d Battalion reported a total 
of 200 Japanese dead to have been dis- 
covered in the Citadel area alone as of 

38 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. F32; Interv, Capt 
Ryan, Marshall Intervs, pp. 38-41. 

39 27th Inf Div G-3 Msg File, 20 Nov 43, Msg 88. 

40 V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, Incl B, G-3 Rpt, p. 
5, and overlay attached. 

41 B Battery carried in addition to its organic 105’s 
four 75-mm. pack howitzers. 

42 105th FA Bn Makin Rpt, 8 Dec 43. 

43 USAFICPA Participation Rpt Galvanic, Annex 
10, Table IV. 
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0700. In addition, the battalion reported 
the capture of forty-one prisoners, mostly 
labor troops. 44 

One thing was clear. A far smaller num- 
ber of enemy had been engaged by the at- 
tacking infantry and tanks than had been 
anticipated. From Yellow Beach south to 
the ocean and west to Red Beaches, only a 
few fortifications and entrenchments had 
been located and many of these were 
abandoned. The supposition upon which 
the landing plan had been based — that 



the western end of the island would be the 
main area of resistance — had proved false. 
By the end of the day it was clear that the 
bulk of enemy troops (estimated next 
morning to be about 200) 45 had aban- 
doned whatever defenses they had built 
up in the area and had withdrawn to the 
eastern end of the island to await the ad- 
vance of the attacking troops. 

44 27th Inf Div G-2 Msg File, 21 Nov 43, Msgs 73, 
75,133,145. 

45 Ibid., Msg 17. 




CHAPTER VII 



Consolidating the Beachhead 



Build-up of the Assault 

In the initial landings on Butaritari a 
platoon of Company C, 102d Engineers, 
was attached to each of the infantry bat- 
talion landing teams. One squad of each 
platoon was distributed over the first- wave 
boats of the assault companies and came 
ashore prepared to clear beach and under- 
water obstacles with Bangalore torpedoes. 
The remainder of the platoon of engineers 
landed with the reserve of the infantry 
battalion landing team. 

Shore parties were furnished by the 
152d Engineers. Company A was attached 
to the 3d Battalion Landing Team at Red 
Beach 2, Company B to the 1st Battalion 
Landing Team at Red Beach, and Com- 
pany C to the 2d Battalion Landing Team 
at Yellow Beach. 

All three shore parties encountered un- 
expected difficulties. As the 27th Division’s 
engineer reported, “Red Beach was a 
beach in name only and afforded landing 
with difficulty for about six boats at flood 
tide.” At Red Beach 2, landings could be 
made only for about three hours before 
and after flood tide, and even then only 
with considerable difficulty. Since the tide 
was high at H Hour, troops and supplies 
could be landed there with relative ease 
for the first few hours, but as the tide ap- 
proached the ebb, progress in unloading 
was slowed down. The lagoon off Yellow 
Beach was of course too shallow to float 
LCVP’s or LCM’s closer than 200 yards 



offshore, and up to noon of the second day 
of the operation the only supplies to reach 
this beach had to be transferred from 
landing craft to amphibian tractors at the 
reefs edge. By that time, sectional pon- 
toons, brought along by naval vessels and 
set up on all beaches, projected far enough 
to seaward to permit all types of landing 
craft to debark their supplies directly 
without transferring them first to amphib- 
ian tractors. Also by then, King’s Wharf, 
including the seaplane runway, was suffi- 
ciently repaired to accommodate all the 
shore parties of the 15 2d Engineers, which 
moved to the pier and organized two shifts 
to assist in unloading. 1 

The difficulties at Red Beaches clouded 
an otherwise successful landing. By the 
close of the first day’s action, only a small 
part of the supplies and equipment had 
been unloaded, and even some of the 
troops were still far from shore aboard 
small craft as night closed in. By evening 
of D Day, Leonard Wood had unloaded ap- 
proximately 38 percent of her supplies and 
equipment and Calvert about 23 percent. 
Not all of this had reached shore, however. 
Some was still embarked in landing craft 
at nightfall. By 1800 all the transports had 
completed their unloading for the day and 
got under way for night cruising disposi- 
tions. 2 

1 Makin Task Force Engineer (Col Brendan A. 
Burns), Rpt and Recommendations, 20 Dec 43, pp. 
1 - 2 . 

2 USS Calvert Action Rpt, 28 Nov 43, pp. 3-4; USS 
Leonard Wood Action Rpt, 20 Dec 43, p. 4. 
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UNLOADING SUPPLIES AT KING’S WHARF 



Also among the first waves to land at all 
beaches were communications personnel 
carrying both radio and telephone equip- 
ment. These were provided by the Detach- 
ment, 27th Signal Company, the commu- 
nications platoon of the 165th Regimental 
Combat Team, and three teams of the 
75th Signal Company, each attached to a 
battalion landing team. Shortly after land- 
ing they were able to establish radio con- 
tact between the troops ashore and the 
division and regimental commanders still 
afloat. Uninterrupted radio contact be- 
tween ship and shore, however, was at first 
difficult to maintain. Radio sets were wet 
from the brief rain squall that had oc- 
curred early in the morning and were fur- 
ther damaged by waves and spray break- 
ing over the landing craft during the long 
wait between loading from the transports 



and landing at the beaches. Landing craft 
grounded on the reefs, and since all per- 
sonnel had to wade ashore in water from 
waist to shoulder depth, radio and tele- 
phone equipment was further damaged. 
Some difficulty was also encountered in 
maintaining contact by wire run laterally 
along Red Beaches — amphibian tractors 
churning across the beach, for example, 
often tore up the wire. Wires strung from 
trees later in the day made communica- 
tions more reliable. 3 



3 27th Inf Div Rpt of Participation of TF 52.6 in 
Galvanic (hereafter cited as TF 52.6 Galvanic Rpt), 
p. 3; Signal Officer 27th Inf Div Task Force (Lt Col 
Thomas J. Murray), Summary of Signal Communi- 
cations During the Galvanic Operations of 27 th Inf 
Div Task Force, p. 3; Ltr, Maj Rex R. Stillwell, 
USMG, to G-3 V Phib Corps, 4 Dec 43, in V Phib 
Corps Galvanic Rpt, Incl F, Rpt by Special Staff 
Officers, Sec. V, p. 2. 
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More serious was the fact that during 
the first day of landing no direct radio 
communication was established between 
the 1st and 3d Battalion Landing Teams 
on Red Beaches and the 2d Battalion 
Landing Team on Yellow Beach, although 
previous arrangements had been made for 
this by the allocation of an appropriate 
frequency and the assignment of necessary 
radio sets. Late in the day, it is true, oc- 
casional messenger service connected the 
2d Battalion Landing Team with the rest 
of the force on the west end of the island, 
but not until the morning of the second 
day of operations was full radio, wire, and 
messenger service established between 
Red and Yellow Beaches. 4 In view of the 
fact that these two forces were approach- 
ing each other in a delicate maneuver that 
required precise timing and complete co- 
ordination, the absence of direct radio 
contact between them was a serious handi- 
cap. 

Another defect in communications 
noted during the first days of the Makin 
operation was faulty communications 
procedures. Greenwich civil time and local 
time were used interchangeably in the 
date-time groups of messages and in the 
time specified in the contents of the mes- 
sages. Authenticators were seldom used, 
although standard procedure required it. 
Many message centers were apparently 
under the impression that local time was 
zone plus-9 V 2 (that is, Greenwich civil time 
plus 9 V 2 hours) whereas it was actually 
zone plus- 12, thus causing a 2 1 / 2 -hour error 
in their dispatches. None of this was fatal, 
but it did cause some avoidable confusion 
at headquarters. 5 

Most serious was the failure, or rather 
absence, of communications between tanks 
and the infantry units that they were sup- 
posed to support. The tanks attached to 



the 27th Division for this operation were 
equipped with radio sets that could not 
operate on either the infantry or artillery 
nets. From the outset this caused consider- 
able confusion and was largely responsible 
for the poor infantry-tank co-ordination 
that characterized the fighting on Makin. 
The only sets in the division that could op- 
erate with the tanks were those of the 27th 
Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop. There- 
fore, it was necessary to attach a radio 
team from that unit to each battalion 
landing team headquarters. In the lower 
echelons (rifle companies, platoons, and 
squads, and tank platoons and individual 
tanks) there was no communication 
agency capable of linking the components 
of the infantry-tank teams. 6 

In spite of these difficulties and defects 
in establishing and maintaining direct 
contact between lower echelons, commu- 
nications between the task force com- 
mander (Admiral Turner) and the various 
units ashore and between the regimental 
and division commanders and the ele- 
ments under them were reported generally 
satisfactory. This was provided in part by 
the air liaison parties, and the shore fire 
control parties, which were landed fairly 
early in the operation and were attached 
to each battalion landing team. 7 

Two shore fire control parties were as- 
signed to each battalion. These landed 

4 Signal Officer 27th Inf Div Task Force, Summary 
of Signal Communications, Galvanic, p. 3. 

5 27th Inf Div G-3 Msg File, G-2 Msg File, passim; 
Ltr, Maj Stillwell to G-3 V Phib Corps, 4 Dec 43, in 
V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, Incl F, Rpt by Special 
Staff Officers, Sec. V, p. 2. 

6 TF 52.6 Galvanic Rpt, pp. 2-3. 

7 ALP U-l 3, attached to 3d BLT, was in position 
ashore by 0910; ALP U-l 1, attached to 1st BLT, by 
1 1 10; ALP U-l 2, attached to 2d BLT, was held up 
off Yellow Beach by the air attack against the hulks 
but was landed by 1258. V Phib Corps Galvanic 
Rpt, Incl F, Special Staff Officers Rpt, Sec. I, Air 
Officer Rpt, pp. 3-4. 
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with their respective infantry battalions 
and were immediately able to furnish close 
supporting fires on call. On D Day one 
cruiser (Minneapolis ) and two destroyers 
(Dewey and Phelps ) were designated to de- 
liver fires on request from these parties. 
However, no requests were received, either 
on that day or later in the operation. This 
failure to call upon naval guns can be ex- 
plained in part by the relatively limited 
area lying between Yellow Beach and Red 
Beaches, an area apparently considered 
by troop commanders to be too restricted 
to risk calling on naval fire for support. In 
spite of the fact that the shore fire control 
parties were not called upon to perform 
the functions for which they were prima- 
rily intended, they did provide a valuable 
and sometimes the only communications 
liaison between ship and shore. 8 

To each battalion landing team was also 
attached an air liaison party whose func- 
tion was to call for air strikes in support of 
ground troops at the request of the respec- 
tive troop commanders. Air Liaison Party 
U-13, attached to the 3d Battalion Land- 
ing Team, was in position ashore about 
100 yards from the beach by 0910. The 
party attached to the 1st Battalion Land- 
ing Team (ALP U-l 1) reported in position 
at 1 1 10. That attached to the 2d Battalion 
Landing Team (ALP U- 1 2) was held up 
off Yellow Beach by the air attack against 
the hulks, but was able to get ashore by 
1258. 9 As in the case of naval fire, no close 
air strikes were called for against land tar- 
gets on D Day, but again the air liaison 
parties had reliable and consistent com- 
munications with the various headquar- 
ters afloat and in many instances, especially 
during the early hours after the landing, 
these groups and the shore fire control 
parties were the only sources of informa- 
tion available to higher echelons. 10 



One other important communications 
net was that established between the field 
artillery batteries and the division com- 
mander, once the latter got ashore. Al- 
though communications by wire between 
artillery units and infantry units was im- 
possible to maintain because of the dam- 
age wrought by tanks and tractors, radio 
communications were deemed satisfactory. 
Also, the radios manned by artillery per- 
sonnel often filled the gap created by the 
failure of communications between in- 
fantry units and command posts. It was 
rare that the division commander could 
not secure information from the front lines 
of any battalion landing team through the 
artillery communications setup. 11 

One result of these initial failures in 
communications ashore (contrasted with 
the comparatively superior ship-to-shore 
communications setup) was to delay mov- 
ing the entire division headquarters from 
Leonard Wood until the second day of the 

8 Ltr, 27th Inf Div Artillery Officer (Col Harold 
G. Browne) to GTF 52.6, 7 Dec 43, sub: Rpt on Naval 
Gunfire in Makin Opn, p. 2, AG 327 Art 0.3.0 
(22866), DRB AGO; Fifth Amph Force Rpt, Capture 
of Gilbert Islands, Incl H, p. 4. 

9 V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, Incl F, Special Staff 
Officers Rpt, Sec. I, Air Officer Rpt, pp. 3-4. 

10 Ibid.; Ltr, Maj Stillwell to G-3 V Phib Corps, 4 
Dec 43, p. 2. 

11 Signal Officer 27th Inf Div Task Force, Sum- 
mary of Signal Communications, Galvanic, p. 4; 
TF 52.6 Galvanic Rpt, p. 8; Ltr, 1st Lt James B. 
Sullivan to Lt Col Arthur W. Tyson, 7 Dec 43, sub: 
Observations on Makin Island Opn, p. 4. 

The report of Admiral Turner’s communications 
officer is far less sanguine in its estimates of the effi- 
ciency of communications ashore than are the official 
Army reports. It reads, in part, “Landing Force Com- 
munications ashore were largely non-existent. There 
were no beach laterals and no command channels. 
Some breakage of equipment, delays in loading, usual 
losses and confusion and a lack of command organ- 
ization appear to be the major causes of an outstand- 
ing lack of communications. Equipments which were 
finally gotten ashore and in working condition were 
not utilized on channels as planned.” Fifth Amph 
Force Rpt, Capture of Gilbert Islands, Incl D, pp. 7-8. 
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operation. 12 In spite of these difficulties all 
other command posts were set up on the 
island before nightfall of the first day’s ac- 
tion. Colonel Conroy had left his ship as 
early as 0900, and by 1 100 the regimental 
command post was set up ashore. 13 Mean- 
while, Colonel Hart, commanding the 3d 
Battalion Landing Team, had opened his 
command post, as had Colonel Kelley of 
the 1st Battalion Landing Team. 14 By 
1800 General Smith was ashore, although 
his command post still remained afloat. 15 



First Night on Butaritari 



By the time action against the enemy 
had been closed in the late afternoon of 20 
November, the first objectives of the inva- 
sion of Makin had in the main been ac- 
complished. Except for the small pocket 
contained by Company C, the West Tank 
Barrier system had been reduced. Other 
secondary aims had also been realized. A 
solid holding line facing east had been 
established, and the likelihood of any sub- 
stantial Japanese reinforcement of the 
West Tank Barrier reduced to a minimum. 
Beachheads had been secured on two 
shores and were in process of development. 
Artillery was ashore and had already fired 
a few missions in support of Company E’s 
advance eastward. All command posts 



were ashore except the division’s. (Map 5) 



With the virtual reduction of the West 
Tank Barrier, the troops facing the main 
body of Japanese on the eastern part of the 
island automatically became the front-line 
units. The principal element in the east on 
the night of D Day was Company E, rein- 
forced by one platoon of Company G and 
a part of Detachment Z of the 105th In- 
fantry, one of the special landing groups. 

The nearest American position behind 
the front-line elements was the medium 
tank park established by the 193d Tank 



Battalion near the center of Yellow Beach. 
This was some 500 yards to the rear of 
Company E’s line. Tank crews either 
stayed in their vehicles or joined Company 
H and the Yellow Beach shore party in 
digging a perimeter defense. The com- 
mand post of the 2d Battalion was also lo- 
cated on Yellow Beach, adjacent to the 
perimeter established by the tank bat- 
talion. 16 

About five hundred yards farther to the 
west, dug in near the lagoon along the 
eastern edge of the West Tank Barrier sys- 
tem, was Company G, less the platoon that 
had joined Company E. Company F dug 
in directly south of Company G, in the 
same area. Beyond the tank trap, Com- 
pany C set up its night position just east of 
the u pocket” that had caused so much 
trouble during the afternoon. The other 
three companies of the 1st Battalion were 
in position along the southern half of the 
west barrier system, bending back to the 
west along the ocean shore. The remainder 
of the 165th Regimental Combat Team 
was spread out over the island from the 
West Tank Barrier to Red Beaches. The 3d 
Battalion had assembled just southwest of 
Rita Lake shortly after its relief and dug in 
there for the night. General Ralph Smith, 
after coming ashore at 1800, had ordered 
Colonel Hart to prepare his men for a 
movement to Kuma Island, northeast of 
Butaritari, at 0900 the next morning. 
Disturbing news from Tarawa prompted 
Admiral Turner to disapprove this pro- 
jected move, however. The 3d Battalion 
was to be maintained in readiness at Rita 



12 27th Inf Div G-3 Jnl, 20 Nov 43, Msg 95. 

13 165th Inf Regt Combined Jnl, 20 Nov 43, Msg 
File, Msg 22. 

14 1st Bn 1 65th Inf Regt Combined Jnl, 20 Nov 43, 
Msg 16. 

15 27th Inf Div G-3 Jnl, 20 Nov 43, Msg 95. 

16 Baxter, Armored Force Action on Makin, pp. 
10-14. 
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Lake for transshipment to Tarawa if it 
should be needed there. 17 

The 105th Field Artillery Battalion dug 
in for the night near its guns south of 
Ukiangong Village and was prepared, if 
called upon, to furnish night fires for the 
units farther to the east. Nearby was the 
second bivouac area of the 193d Tank Bat- 
talion, occupied mainly by the amphibian 
tractors of the Red Beach special landing 
groups and by light tanks. Another pla- 
toon of light tanks was situated at Red 
Beach 2, where practically all the remain- 
ing troops ashore had assembled. 18 

As night closed in on the island, it ap- 
peared probable that the enemy would 
adopt one or more of three courses. He 



could defend his current positions in 
depth, withdraw to the eastern part of 
Butaritari and then cross over to Kuma 
Island, or counterattack in force. 19 

Actually, no major counterattacks were 
undertaken by the Japanese during the 
first night, nor was there any organized 
withdrawal eastward. Some successful at- 
tempts were made to bolster defenses 
along the eastern line and a few positions 
at the base of King’s Wharf were reoccu- 
pied and new machine gun emplacements 



17 27th Inf Div G-3 Msg File, 20 Nov 43, Msgs 86- 
91. 

18 Baxter, Armored Force Action on Makin, pp. 
10-14. 

19 27th Inf Div G-2 Periodic Rpt, Rpt 1, 20 Nov 43. 
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constructed facing the American lines. 
One machine gun was placed in the 
wrecked seaplane lying in the lagoon off 
of King’s Wharf, another at the base of 
King’s Wharf, and three more were set up 
in buildings in the area immediately south- 
ward. 20 

Also, a few efforts were made to work 
small patrols into the area of the West 
Tank Barrier system. Some of these were 
intercepted. One, of from twelve to sixteen 
men, tried to move around the left flank 
of Company E near the sandspit, but was 
stopped by rifle fire. 21 In the sector as- 
signed to Detachment Z, 105th Infantry, 
several enemy infiltrated American posi- 
tions. Three were killed and two wounded 
by rifle fire and grenades. 22 One twelve- 
man patrol did manage to slip along the 
ocean shore and reach a point between 
Companies A and B. Only twenty feet 
from Company A its members stopped to 
fire at Company B, which had been dis- 
covered to the front. When dawn came the 
enemy was revealed only a few yards away 
and the whole patrol was killed without 
trouble. 23 

The communications breakdown among 
units of the Japanese militated against any 
successful reinforcement of the West Tank 
Barrier system, for while patrols were at- 
tempting to infiltrate the system, survivors 
behind the American lines were trying to 
get out. For example, one ten-man group 
was killed by grenades and BAR fire as it 
tried to escape toward the ocean early in 
the morning. 24 

These instances constituted the only re- 
corded cases of organized Japanese coun- 
teractivity during the first night after the 
landing on Butaritari, and there is no evi- 
dence that these various movements of 
small patrols were in any way co-ordi- 
nated. Other than that, the enemy’s coun- 



termeasures were limited to sniper fire from 
lone riflemen located within or close to the 
U.S. lines. This was kept up all night and 
was reportedly accompanied by a variety 
of ruses such as dropping lighted fire- 
crackers to attract American fire and call- 
ing out messages in garbled English. 25 

One effect of these tactics was to pre- 
cipitate a breakdown of fire discipline 
among the green and nervous American 
troops. “Trigger-happy” soldiers peppered 
away indiscriminately at unseen targets 
throughout the night, not only wasting 
ammunition but, more important, draw- 
ing frequent counterfire. The worst ex- 
ample occurred just after daybreak when 
a man from the 15 2d Engineers ran along 
the lagoon shore from the direction of On 
Chong’s Wharf toward the command post 
of the 2d Battalion, shouting, “There’s a 
hundred and fifty Japs in the trees!” A 
wave of shooting hysteria swept the area. 
When the engineer admitted that he had 
seen no enemy but had merely heard fir- 
ing, shouted orders to cease fire proved 
ineffectual. Direct commands to individ- 
uals were necessary. The harassing tactics 
of the enemy were to this extent effective. 26 

Final Mop-up at the West Tank Barrier 
and Yellow Beach 

The first problem to be solved on the 
morning of the second day was the elimi- 
nation of the enemy still left alive in or 
near the West Tank Barrier system. The 

20 Interv, Gapt Ferns, Marshall Intervs, pp. 55-58. 

21 Interv, Gapt Ryan, Marshall Intervs, pp. 39-41. 

22 Interv, Gapt Ferns, Marshall Intervs, pp. 55-58. 

23 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. F14. 

24 Interv, 1st Sgt Bartholomew Mooney, Marshall 
Intervs, pp. 20-21. 

25 Intervs, Capt Ben Krugman and Sgt Mooney, 
Marshall Intervs, pp. 9-10, 14, 20-21. 

26 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. F45; Durand, Rpt on 
Makin Island Expedition, p. 4. 
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M3 MEDIUM TANKS shell the hulks off On Chong’s Wharf. 



Japanese still held a small wedgelike 
pocket just northwest of the barrier and 
from that position could bring guns to 
bear on the east-west highway, which was 
now the main supply route from Red 
Beaches. Also, the approaches to Yellow 
Beach were not yet secure, and any at- 
tempts to bypass the pocket by bringing 
supplies through the lagoon would be 
handicapped by fire from the west. The 
two hulks on the reef near On Chong’s 
Wharf, \ which had been so heavily at- 
tacked from the air and sea on D Day, 
were once more believed to be occupied by 
the enemy. 

As landing craft came into Yellow Beach 
early on the second morning, some of them 
“returned” fire against the hulks, aiming 
at the top decks of the ships. On shore, 
among the American troops in or near the 



West Tank Barrier clearing, intermittent 
bursts of machine gun fire were received for 
as long as two hours after dawn. These 
were probably “overs” directed at the 
hulks from the landing craft. At 0818, 
while landing craft stayed clear, the first of 
a long series of air strikes, which continued 
until 1630, began against the hulks. 27 At 
0920 several of the medium tanks went to 
the water’s edge and shelled the derelicts 
with their 75-mm. guns. They were re- 
ported to be overshooting by some 2,000 
yards, their shells falling into the lagoon in 
the middle of the boat lanes. Whether 
from enemy or from friendly fire, the ap- 
proach to Yellow Beach was so dangerous 



27 V Phib Corps Galvanic Rpt, Incl F, Rpt by 
Special Staff Officers, Sec. I, Air Officer’s Rpt, Incl 
A, pp. 6-8. 
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for the landing craft that, as late as 1230 
when the tide was beginning to ebb, about 
forty of them were still circling well out in 
the lagoon, afraid to come in. 28 

Finally, late in the afternoon, Captain 
Coates, commanding officer of Company 
C, was ordered to dispatch a detail to in- 
vestigate the hulks. He ordered 2d Lt. 
Everett W. McGinley to take sixteen men 
in two LVT’s to board the two vessels and 
eliminate whatever he found there in the 
way of enemy positions. They found noth- 
ing. The top deck of each ship was so 
wrecked, twisted, and torn that in Mc- 
Ginley’s opinion no enemy could have 
fired from there without being in plain 
view. From the top deck there was a sheer 
drop to the bottom of the hulks without 
any intervening deck. Water, waist-high, 
covered the bottom. The only possible lo- 
cation for hidden Japanese was a two-foot 
ledge that ran around the interior walls of 
both hulks. Although he found no empty 
shells or weapons McGinley admitted that 
some might have been on the lagoon 
bottom hidden from view by the water. 29 

Whether or not the hulks had ever con- 
tained enemy positions remains doubtful. 
Lt. Col. William R. Durand, the official 
observer sent to Makin by General Rich- 
ardson’s headquarters, had no doubts. On 
the question as to whether the hulk con- 
tained machine guns he reported, “I am 
certain that it did; not only because it 
interrupted landing operations and actu- 
ally caused a few casualties but also be- 
cause a captured overlay showed the posi- 
tions.” 30 The testimony was corroborated 
by all the officers and men of Company F 
who were interviewed on the subject. This 
was the company that dug in along the 
West Tank Barrier about 300 to 500 yards 
from the hulks. All claimed that on the 
second morning, for about an hour or 



more at intervals of every few minutes, di- 
rect fire from the hulks hit into the dirt 
right along their line of positions. 31 

On the other hand, in Colonel Kelley’s 
opinion, the belief that fire was being di- 
rected from the sunken vessels both against 
the lagoon and inland was a hallucination 
from beginning to end. It was his belief 
that the fire that observers thought to be 
coming from the hulks against landing 
craft as they came through the lagoon was 
actually coming from the shore. He also 
believed that fire later received by troops 
on shore from the direction of the lagoon 
came not from the hulks but from landing 
craft that were firing at the hulks and 
sending “overs” into the areas occupied by 
friendly troops. This conclusion was con- 
firmed by Lt. Col. S. L. A. Marshall, the 
official historian assigned to the operation 
by the Historical Branch, G-2, War De- 
partment General Staff. 32 

With all this conflicting testimony, it is 
impossible for the historian to reach any 
final conclusion except to say that the 
weight of the evidence would seem to in- 
dicate that the hulks had been unoccupied 
by the enemy from the very beginning of 
the operation. In any case, it is certain that 
after the investigation conducted by Lieu- 
tenant McGinley, no more fire was heard 
from the hulks or the area near them. 

Meanwhile, operations against the pock- 
et west of the tank barrier had begun at 
0800 under the direction of Major Ma- 
honey, the 1st Battalion commander. He 
ordered S. Sgt. Emmanuel F. DeFabeesto 
skirt the pocket with a patrol and enter it 

28 27thJnf Div G-4Jnl, 21 Nov 43, p. 5. 

2y Marshall Intervs, p. 37. 

3Q Durand, Rpt on Makin Island Expedition, p. 2. 

31 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. F42. 

32 Ibid Interv, Edmund G. Love with Col Gerard 
W. Kelley, Sep 47; Ltr, S. L. A. Marshall to Dr. 
Kent Roberts Greenfield, 2 Apr 52, OCMH. 
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from the right flank. The sergeant cut 
sharp right for fifty yards and then sought 
to force an entrance, his men crawling on 
their bellies. The patrol “found the fire too 
heavy.” It then went obliquely for seventy- 
five yards and was again turned back. By 
this time DeFabees was convinced that 
much of the fire was coming from friendly 
forces and the patrol was withdrawn. It 
was about this time that Company A was 
firing toward a supposed Japanese ma- 
chine gun nest on the lagoon side of the 
island and Company F along the tank 
trap was receiving fire from the direction 
of the lagoon itself, which may or may not 
have been from American landing craft. 
In any case, there was considerable con- 
fusion on the part of all hands as to just 
what were the sources of fire against U.S. 
positions in the west of the West Tank 
Barrier. 33 

Thirty minutes after DeFabees had 
withdrawn his patrol, at 0840, Major 
Mahoney announced that Company C 
had cleared out the pocket and was reor- 
ganizing and extending to Company B. 34 
This announcement was slightly prema- 
ture since the flank was not considered en- 
tirely secure until about noon. 35 

The liveliest action in the West Tank 
Barrier zone occurred in a coconut grove 
along the eastern edge of the barrier clear- 
ing, just north of the middle of the island. 
About 1030 a group of Japanese began 
firing rifles and light machine guns into 
the platoon of Company F that was mop- 



ping up along the former stronghold. 
Captain Leonard asked for three light 
tanks to come up and give him help. The 
tanks, after reporting, moved over to the 
highway, which skirted the northern edge 
of the clearing, so that their line of fire was 
toward the ocean. While the tanks were 
spraying the tree tops with machine gun 
fire and canister they were approached by 
a fourth towing fuel along the highway. 
After the latter’s tow cable snapped it also 
joined the other tanks in the attack. 

The four tanks had been firing for about 
five minutes when a Navy bomber sud- 
denly swung over them at a very low alti- 
tude and dropped a 2,000-pound frag- 
mentation bomb about twenty-five feet 
from one of the tanks. 1st Lt. Edward J. 
Gallagher, the tank officer in charge, was 
killed, as were two enlisted men nearby. 
Several others were injured. By the time the 
tank crews had recovered from surprise 
and concussion, the Japanese were giving 
no further trouble. 36 

This episode at the tank trap closed the 
action at the West Tank Barrier. No fur- 
ther important difficulty was encountered 
with enemy stragglers in that zone. Atten- 
tion could now be fully centered on the 
drive eastward to secure the remainder of 
the island. 

33 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. FI 7. 

34 1st Bn 165th Inf Regt Combined Jnl, 21 Nov 43, 
Msg 8. 

35 Marshall, Makin Notes, p. FI 7. 

36 Interv, Lt Robert Welch, Marshall Intervs, pp. 
32-33; Marshall, Makin Notes, pp. F43, EE6-EE7. 
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Makin Taken 



The plan for the capture of Makin, 
though divided into three phases, was a 
continuing process that involved no major 
regroupings of forces. After the establish- 
ment of the beachheads on Butaritari the 
first objective had been the reduction of 
the West Tank Barrier, and this was fol- 
lowed by a drive to the east and pursuit of 
the enemy to outlying islands. The West 
Tank Barrier had been reduced during the 
first day’s action. The second day would 
see — in addition to the mopping up of the 
area around the West Tank Barrier and of 
the western end of Butaritari — the begin- 
ning of the drive to the east. The situation 
at Tarawa had prevented General Ralph 
Smith from moving the 3d Battalion, 165th 
Infantry, to Kuma Island early on the 
morning of the second day, a move that 
would have eliminated much of the need 
for the third phase of the operation. He 
dispatched that morning, however, a small 
party under Maj. Jacob H. Herzog, assist- 
ant intelligence officer of the division, with 
orders to investigate Kuma for the pres- 
ence of Japanese forces. 1 Also, air observers 
were instructed to keep a close watch for 
any signs of a large enemy movement to 
the outlying islands. 2 With these precau- 
tions, the main attention of the 165th Regi- 
mental Combat Team was centered during 
the second day on the drive to the eastern 
end of Butaritari. 



The Main Action of the Second Day 

The plan of attack for the second day 
provided that Company E and attached 
elements should immediately push east- 
ward from positions of the night before 
while Company F should remain in reserve 
near Yellow Beach. General Smith’s order, 
sent out the previous evening, had set the 
jump-off hour at 0700, following an intense 
artillery preparation. 3 Colonel McDon- 
ough, however, elected to defer the advance 
of the infantry until the medium tanks 
were ready, and these were delayed until 
enough fuel could be brought forward. 4 

During the interim aircraft pounded the 
area in front of the 2d Battalion. At 0843 
the air liaison party attached to McDon- 
ough’s battalion requested bombing and 
strafing of the zone ahead of Company E 
as far as the East Tank Barrier. This was 
complied with. As soon as McDonough 
had ascertained that the tanks would be 
fueled by 1045 he ordered the attack to 

1 TF 52.6 Galvanic Rpt, p. 8. 

2 It was possible for troops to move to Kuma from 
Butaritari along the reef at low tide without recourse 
to boats. 

3 27th Inf Div G-3 Msg File, 20 Nov 43, Msg 92. 

Note: In spite of this order clearly specifying 0700 

as jump-off hour, Captain Ryan, Company E’s com- 
mander, was under the impression that the renewed 
attack “was slated for 0800.” Interv, Capt Ryan, Mar- 
shall Intervs, pp. 38-41. 

4 Durand, Rpt on Makin Island Expedition, p. 4. 




